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Floughton, Mifflin Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 

AMERICAN STATESMEN. 
ited by John T. Morse, jr. 
James Madison. By Sydney Howard Gay. 

1 vol., 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
The ‘ Popular History of the United States,’ In pre- 
paring which Mr. Gay had so important a share, gives 
assurance of a book on Madison which will be asub 


stantial and attractive addition to this noteworthy se- 
ries. 


CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY; 


Ed- 


Volume X. | 


Or | 


Men of Business who did something besides | 


Making Money. 
ricans. By James Parton, author of Lives 
of Franklin, Jackson, Jefferson, Voltaire, 
etc. With several portraits. 1 vol., 16mo, 
$1.25 
A thoroughly interesting and populer book, telling 
briefly and graphically the story of the lives and 
achievements of Peter Faneuil, Elihu Burritt, Sir Chris 
topher Wren, Gerrit Smith, Horace Greeley, Sir Moses 
Montefiore, Peter Cooper, and jforty other men of mark 
in various callings. Every boy in America ought to 
read it, and men will find it exceedingly engaging. 


COOPER'S SEA TALES. By J. 


Fenimore Cooper. Second Series. With 
Introductions by Susan Fenimore Cooper. 
Including * Jack Tier,’ ‘The Sea Lions,’ 
‘Afloat and Ashore,’ ‘Miles Wallingford,’ 
‘The Crater.’ 5 vols. 12mo, tastefully 
bound, $5. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston ; 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


pre- 


Le Frangats. 
REVUE MENSUELLE DE GRAMMAIRE ET 


DE LITTERATURE. 


THE FIRST aie yt OF THE — YEAR WILL 
EADY SEPT. 1 


All SORE... should be (hell to the editor 
JULES LEVY. Lock Box 3, Koxbury, Mass. 

Specimen copies sent free on application until Sep- 
tember 15. 

WHAT THE NATION SAYS: 

“ Le Francais, Slr monthly at Roxbury, Mass., 
by M. Jules Lévy, is by all odds the best educational 
French journal ever attempted in this country. We 
cannot too strongly recommend it as an adjunct 
wherever French is taught. Not less than one ‘.°! 
should be taken in every school having classes in ¢ 
language. Francais will not only assist in master- 
ing idioms ana pronunciation, but, thanks to the edi- 
tor’s cultiv ated sense for selection, informing the taste 
ofthe learner.” 


Modern H. orsemanship. 


A Book for Young Ame- | 


Pays Four Thousand Dollars a Day 





A New Method of Teaching Riding and Train- | 


ing by Means of Instantaneous Photographs 
from the Life. By E. L. Anderson. 
vol., demy 8vo. 


“A master of the craft.’ 
Dramatic News (London). 


*"—INustrated Sporting and 


In one | 


“A practical and very aaqempenes horseman. The | 


Snet is obvious from his book .”—Saturday Review. 
“The book is liberally furnished with instantaneous 
hotogra hs, which illustrate and explain the autho1's 
ext.”—St. James's Gazette. 
BRENTANO BROTHERS, 
Bow York, W ashington, and Cale ago. 


Hf" THORNE, E MERSON. 


- de luxe for sale. 
Address, with off < 


,” 276 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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THE 


Travelers Insurance 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


A yLORY. 


Company 


To its Life and Accident Policy-}Tolders. 


GAINING GROUND. 
ASSETS on July ist, 1884, O97}. x 
RESERVE to carry Every Policy to Maturity, ATTN? OY 


SURPLUS to Policy- Holders, : Ort. r, 


The Travelers the Ve 


July 1, 1884, 2... $714,087 43 


‘ 
4) 
i 


Assets Lucreased ay CnatieY 


Its LIFE INSURANCE WRITTEN IN 12 MONTHS WAS $5,287,000 0 
Its LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE, AMOUNTED To is 00 
ToTAL Pain To Pouicy-HoLpeERrs, LIFE DEPARTMENT 2.808 949 4 
The Accident Risks Increased by Nearly 11,000, representing fremium Gat 
r 2s ‘, = ‘ 


Million Accident Policies Issued. 


More than a 


Total Accident Claims Paid, $6,803,1 56.48 


TOTAL LOSSES, BOTH BRANCHES, 


OVER NINE MILLION DOLLARS. 


in it uliar field hasno equal in the annals 


The work done by this Compan) 


of Insurance that insures 


R. M. JOHNSON, 173 New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt ts sent unless requested. 

The paper ts stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the Nation. 

When a change of address ts desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be g/ven. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. oy 
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On any page not specified, 15 cents per line — 
each insertion ; with choice af page, 20 cents. |— 

A column (140 Hines $20 each insertion ; with|— ad 
choice of page, $27. = 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with) — 
chotce of position, $80. a 10 

Double rates for top of column or other pre-|— 
ferred position, when specified ; where positions) — 
are not specified, advertisements are classijied as— 
far as possible and arranged in order of size, Pp 
the largest at the top. 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not|— 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other spectai 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
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side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent. ; 
91,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount ts 
one-third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION 4 sent free to those who advertise in tt, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,200 
coptes. The Subscription List ts always open to inspec- 
ston. 





*,* Copies of Tot NATION may be procured in 
London ot B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square; 
George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; H. F. Gillie 
& Co., 449 Strand; and American News Read- 
ing Room, 8 Haymarket. 
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ician, 41 Union uare, New York. 
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Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840, 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








Decoration. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 

ork. Artists in Stained Glass. 
OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 


Open Fire-Piaces for Wood or Coal, Tiles, ete. 
etc, T. B. Stewart & Co.. 75 W. Twenty-third 8t.. N. Y. 








For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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NOCH KNIGHT, 


Attcrney at Law, Portland, Me. 
Ketany of Commercial Collections throughout Maine. 


OSEPH F. RANDOLPH. New Jersey 
Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J.,& 120 Broadway, N.Y. 





SSACHUSETTS, Auburndale 
l "BL 'RNDALE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Ps eight you boys. The mother will find here 
that home care and influence which she desires, coupled 
with faithfulinstruction. Apply to JamEs BIRD, A. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


OSTON "ONTE VERSI TY Law School, 
Address the Dean. Epmunp H. BENNETT, LL.D. _ 


MASSACHU! SETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston St. : 

WAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. —Preparation 

for the Massachusetts Institute of Tech sonar is a 

specialty. Fur success of candidates prepared at Chaun- 

cy Hail are nce is made to the Chairman and Secretary 
of the Institute ial ee 














MASSACHUSETTS. 
ANNETT INSTITU TE FOR YOUNG 
J Ladies.—Family and Day School; full corps of 
Teachers and ee The Thirty first Year will be 
gin Wednesday, Oc 1884. For Catalogue and Circu 
ar apply to Kev. y 4 Ganvere, A.M., 69 Chester Square- 


MASSACHUSETTS, Rosto i q 

OME FOR YOU. NG LADIES AT- 

tending Private or Special Schools.—Refer to 

Rt. Rev. br. Paddock and Rev. Dr. Edward E. Hale. For 
circulars, address A. H. Hoyt, 16 Marlborough St. 








H. EMERTON, NEW HA VEN, 

e Conn., takes charge of the zodlogical collec 

tions of schools, colleges, or scientific societ es, and the 
building, furnishing, and arrangement of museums. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 
Eutertor Decoration and all Art-work, 144 Fifth 





Ave., 





Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, by States ; second, by Towns. 
Connecticut, Hartford. 
TEELE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladies.—Experienced and suc- 
cessful teachers in all departments. 
_Fall term begins Sept. 74. GEORGE W. STEELE. 





CONNECTICUT, L, 
LACK HALL "SCHOOL. —A family and 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principa' 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, Grove Hall. 
ISS MONTFORT’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies.—Ter th year begins September 
24. For circulars and full information aadress 
Miss MONTFORT. 








CONNECTICUT, Norfolk. 
YOBBINS SCHOOL.—A Family School for 
day and boarding peptie. Locesion healthful, 
buildings new, appliances first class. Thorough prepa- 
ration for College and vetoes iw lish course. 
Address . W. BEacg, Prin. 





FiLoripa, Lake Cit 
TATE MGRICUL TURAL COLLEGE. 
—Session bo Oct. lst and continues thirty-six 
weeks. Classical, Literary, Philosophical, Scientific. 
Engineering, and Agricultural courses. Climate un- 
surpassed winter and summer. Pure lakes and veauti- 
ful shade. __ ASHLEY D. Hurt, President. 





ILLINo1s, Chicag 
[ NION COLLE: GE OF LAW.—The Fall 


Term will bouts Sept. 24th. For circular, address 
H. Bootn, Chicago, Ill 





ILLINOIS, Morgan Park, Cook Co. 
= GAN PARK MILITARY ACADE- 
.—A first-class Preparatory School for Boys. 
For full ‘information send for Catalogue to 
Capt. Ep. N. Kirk TALcorr, Superintendent. 





INDIANA, Terre Hi 
OSE POL YTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Engineering. 
HARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 
"Marne, Portland, 51 High Street. 
M RS. THROOP’S ENGLISH AND 
French School for young ladies and chil- 





Third year begins September 22. Boarding scholars 
Mmited to six. 





MARYLAND, Annapo 
NNAPOLIS FEL MALE INSTITUTE. 
—Boar ling and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. Mrs. RICHARD WELSH, Principal, as- 
sisted by able professors. will reopen | September 1 15. 


MaRYLAND, Baltimore 
OMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
Baltimore, No. 126 N. EKutaw St., Baltimore.— 
Regular session of 1884-85 will open October the Ist. 
A thorough course of three years’ instruction by Lec- 
tures, Clinics, and practical work in Laboratory. Drug- 
room, and Infirmary. For ae and any tupener 
information, address the Dean of the Coll lege. 
Wu. D. KER, Dean, 157 Park Ave., Baltimore. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 

7. TIMOTHY S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 

and German Boarding and Day School for Young 
Laaies reopens September — Principals, Miss M. C 

CARTER and Miss S. R. CaRTER. 


Mary LAND, Reistersto 
‘THE HANNAH MORE ACADEM Y.— 
Tne Diocesan School for Girls. Noted for 
healthfulness, thorough instruction, careful training, 
and the refining influences of a Christian home. 
oer ARTHUR J. Ricn, A.M., M.D., Reisterstown, Md. 














s peeacuventt™. Bose 
NSTIT UTE TECHNOLOG Y. Courses 
in Civil, Mec » #, and ¢ Mining Rapinecring, Che- 


mistry, Architecture etc. EBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
} tee A. Watken, Pres. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos! 

ISS PUTNAM WILL OPEN THE 
nineteenth year of her Family and Day School 
oe Young Ladies, Thursday, September 25, 188¢, at No. 
68 Marlborough Street. Special attention given to little 
Prot. 4 mesere. by permission, to Hon. m. M. Evarts, 
rof. A. P. Peabody, D.D.. Cambridge,Mass.; Kev. Henry 
. Coit. D. D., Principal St. Paul’s shool, Concord, N. 
and many other eminent scholars. Prospectus sent 

on application to Principal. 


CAMBRIDGE, May 14. 1881. 

My Dear Miss Putnam: I am happy to say th»t I re- 
gard your system and methods of instruction as indi- 
cating a high oraer of educational skill and wisdom. 
and the results are eminently satisfator. While in 
ee eee I have seen ample evi ence of tho- 

and faithful teaching and of corresponding at- 
tainments on the part of your pupils, my attention has 
been particularly called to your Latin classes, and in 
my conversance With school work for half a century or 
more,I havenever seen the evidence of more faithful 
and successful teaching in Latin than I have witnessed 
in your schooL—I am, with sincere regard, very truly 
yours, PEABODY. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Newbury St. 
ISS WESSELHOEFT’S SCHOOL for 


Girls reopens Wednesday, Oct. Ist, 1884. A 
limitea number of boarding pupils received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 18 Boylston Pi. 
EPARATION FOR THE JINST7TI- 
tute of Technol y and general education of 

bovs. Private school. Term begins Wednesday, 

September 24. ALBERT HALE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
HE OTIS PLACE SCHOOL offers both 
Preparatory and Advanced Instruction for Girls. 
The thirteenth year begins Sept. 30th. For Circulars, 
address the Principal, Mrs. MARTIN, The Schoolhouse, 
Otis Place, Brimmer Street. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Braint tree. 
HE THAYER ACADEMY. — College 
pre cong ee and general course in English Stud- 
ies and M rn Languages J. B. SEWALL, Head Master. 


Saat = ree : 
MASTER IN AN ACADEMY NEAR 
Boston will take one or two boys into his family. 
Preparation for Harvard or any other C jotiegs: = oise in- 
dependent course, with special attention ern 
Languages, both in the ws: and at home. ieee 
” care of the Nation. 
































ASSaCHUSETTS, Ded 
INE CLIFF COTTAGE HOME AND 
Day School for Boys and Girls.—The next year 
will open Oct. Ast, 1884, Address for Sa 
E. L. W y. WILLSON, | 





reece Gard 
Ba GARDNER SE MINARY — 
school of languages for young ladies, rend 
its —~ on year‘ 9 24. For further intormation ad- 
dre Mrs. AURELIA BuURRAGE, Gardner, Mass. 


MAtSACHUSETTS, Great Barrington, Berkshire Co. 
EDGWICK INSTITUTE.—A_ SE- 
lect family school for bere. Address 
. J. VAN LENNEP, D.D. 








CHUSETTS, Green 
ROSPEC T HILL SCHOOL 
Women. Established in 1869. J.C. 


MASSACHOSETTS, Plymout 

R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL for 

Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 

September 19. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Q 

DAMS A CADEM. y, —Preparatory and 

Boarding School for Boys. New year begins 

16th September. Ear application desirable to secure 

rooms. Address for a 

ILLIAM 


or Young 
ARSONS, Prin. 








EVERETT, Master. 


HUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REY! YLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 


ratory Scheol for Boys. Terms, $450. Cata 
logues on application. GEORGE F. MILLs, Principal 








ARYLAND, Sandy Svring, near Washington. 
oc KLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
For cire maa —- 
NRY C. HALLOWELL, A.M. (Yale.) 





MASs ACHUSETTS, Stock bridg 
a ¢) AND YOUNG MEN PRIV "ATE- 


y fitted for College. Conditioned or rejected 
am AW coached, summer or winter. F. HOFFMANN. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. ’ 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. eee the Principal. 
ELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate oft Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ, + and 
a: Newnham Coll, Cambridge, England. 


MASSACHU SETTS, Worcester 
( READ INSTITUTE FOR veux’ 


_Ladies. Address Rev. Joun G. MULHOLLAND. LL.D 
M ASSACHUSETTS. West Newton 


JEST NEWTON EN GLISH AND 
Class Schools.—'the 32d School Year of this 
Family and ae School for Boys and Girls will begin 
Sept. 1, 1484 ‘or catalogue, address NATH’ L T. ALL EN. 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake 

ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 

—A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca- 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 
For catalogue address Lieut. . A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, U. S. Army, Adjutant. 





MISSOURI, St. Louis. 
7. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL.—WASH- 
n ington University, St. Lowe, Mo. Eighteenth 


year begins Oct. 15, 1884. Apply t 
Ww ILL. 2AM G. HAMMOND, 
Dean of Law Faculty. — 


NEw HaMpsmire, Portsmouth. 
7 WE ELEVENTH YEAR OF MISS A. 
C. Morgan’s well-known School for Young La 
dies will commence September 24, 1884. Early app ica: 
tion is desirable. 


NEW JERSEY. Bridgeton. ' 
ye TH JERSEY INSTITU TE.—Both 
sexes; full corps of teachers; instruction tho- 
rough : Music, Painting. Drawing ; climate mild ; very 
hea thy. Begins Sept. 10th. Address H. K. Trask, Prin. 


~ NEW JERSEY, Freehold, near Long Branch. 
VY REE HOLD INSTITUTE. —gi ST 
year begins Rept. 9. Military drill. Prepares 


for Princeton, Columbia, Yale, and Harvard. Send for 
( vatalogues to Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, Principal. 








NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick +13 Livingston Ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S English ana 
French Boarding and Day School for Young La- 

dies. and Children will reopen September | 17. 





NEw JEkKSEY, Morristown. . 
Lyiss E. ELIZABETH DA NA _ 
l opens the Seminary at Morristown, N. J., 
tember 17. Resident native French teacbeis. ite 
teacbers of Vocal and Instrumental Music. Art teacher, 
G. H. meCord, A.N A. Board and tuition in Enelish and 
French, ad annum, Circulars on application. 


: EW JERSEY Newton. 4 = 
SOLLE GIA TE INSTITUTE.— YOUNG 
boysa specialty. Location high (750 feet), healthy, 
homelike, beautiful. Rudiments, business, academic. 
College pr. paratory, music, gymuasium. Grounns 15 
acres. Kiding dep- rtment, with horses and children’s 
ponies. Cetalogues se with nighest endorsements. 
Jor. WILson, A.M., Principal. 


NEw Jersey, Princeton. ‘ 
WEPARA TORY SCHOOL.—PRE- 
yares for all colleges. Opens Sept. 9. Refe- 

rence by special permission to res. JAMES McCosH. 








NEw JERSEY, Somerville, Somerset Co. 
WE SOMERVILLE SEMINAR Y.—A 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Misses. Beautiful and healthful location. Reopens 
Sept. 17th. Miss Emma L. Parsons and Miss Lavra H. 
FEVRE, Principals. 





New York, Buffal 
‘T. MARGARE T's SCHOOL.—For Cir- 


‘ culars address Miss ISABELLA WHITE. 
New York Ciry, 26 West Forty-third Street. 


LIMITED SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
i combining the advantages of private tuition 
with those of class companionship. Thorough gocpese- 
tion for Harvard, Yale, and otber leading Colleges or 
scientific Scnools. Physical training; hot lunch; all 
advantages. Autumn term begins September 29th. A 
few seemed pupiis taken. HOLLADAY & TUPPER. 


New YorK Cry, *o. 20 W. 43d 


A RH. CUTLER S RY, "HOOL FOR 


“ur. cuthe +r will be at the Schoolhouse after Tuesday, 
Seprember 16. 
Autumn term begins Wednesday, September 24. 
New YORK CITY, 43 West 39th Street. 
H. MORSE'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
43 West 39th Street, reopens September 25. 
U ‘ntil September 15 address Cowutt, Mass. 





New York CIry, 70 Bible House, 2 “ 
MERICAN KINDERGARTEN NOR: 
r 4 mal School begins Sept. 18. Good positions for 
many teacheis. EmiLy M. Cor, Prin. and Ed. of Kinder- 
garten Magazine. Illustrated Catalogue of New Material. 





New York Cry, 38 West 59th St. : ; 

OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE OF DR. 
J. Sachs reopens Monday, September lith. Tho- 
rough preparation for colleges (especially Johns Hup- 
kins, Harvard. Yale. Columbia, and Cornell) and _scien- 
tific schools; fully organized business course. French 
and German form important features of regular «cheme 
of instruction. NEW BUILDING, perfect in sanitary ar- 

rangements. Large and well-equipped gymnasium. 


New York Crry, 106 West 42d St. 
NOLUMBIA INSTITUTE.—Edwin Fow- 
ler, A.B., Principal. Collegiate, Commercial, and 
Primary Departments ; Gymnasium; Military Drill. 
Boarders received. Catalogues on application. Re- 
opens Sept. 24th. 





| graduates. Unusual advar 





New York Cry, 46 East 58th Street. 


j TSS MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS 
Pi reopens her School for Y oung Ladies and Misses 

not under ten years of age, Oct. S Classes for a:tults 
after January 5. Thorough preparation for college ex 
aminations. Advanced classes in History of Art. Lite 
rature, Science, and Mathematics. Classes tn History 
of Art and Universal Literature conducted by Miss Nor 
ris. All teachers of English and Mathematics college 
:e8 for Modern Languages 
and Music. Boarding pupils limited to 12. 

‘New York Crry, 146 E. 35th St 

" ISS BAXTER REOPENS HER PRI- 
{ vate Class in English and French for Girls on 
et. Ist. Application to 35th St. after September Loth 


ale ‘New Y. York City, 711 and 71 713 Sth Ave. (just palow 
Central Park and opposite Dr. Hall s¢ ‘hure hi. 
LLE. RUEL AND MISS ANNIE 


Brown's English, French, and German Board 





ing and Day School will reopen Monday, Sept. 2, 18S4. 
New York City, 450 Madison Avenue. 
RS. |. A. GALLAHER WILL RE- 


°o spen her French Protestant Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies, Wednesday, October 1, at 450 
Madison Avenue, corner Svth Street. A thorough 
French education. The highest standard in the Eng 
lish branches maintained. Classical preparation for 
College examinations. German, Italian, brawing, Mu 
sic taught by the best masters. Aseparate and limited 
class for little boys. 


New York Crrty. Nos. 6 and 8 Fast 53d St. (Cen 
tral Park), between Madison and 5th Avenues 

MES. SYLVANUS REEDS BOARD 

ing and Day School for Young Ladies. 

The success and reputation of this school for twenty 
years is due, with God's blessing, to its own merits and 
to that“ Eternal vigilance which ts the price of safety.’ 
It is supported by that class of citizens who demand 
and appreciate the best educational advantages and 
fidelity to the true interests of their children. 

Each year brings it nearer to the ideai of its founder 
and it has latclv been relieved from the peril of depend 
ing for existence upon the tenure of a single life. The 
standard of the Collegiate Department for the coming 
year bas been materially raised. While the class rooms 
are in charge of tadies as heretofore, the staff of tn 
structors has been greatly reinforced by professional 
talent, men of distinction in the respective branches 
assigned to them. 


Dr. Labberton will give his time exclusively to class 
instruction in this school in the Departments of History 
and Historical Literature. 


Dr. Wm. H. Carpenter, of Columbia College, will have 
charge of ag Grammar, Rhetoric, Critical Litera 
ture Composition, and Philology. 


Prof. Porret retains charge of the Frencn Depart 
ment. 


Dr. Bowen, School of Mines, retains classes in Chemis 
try and Physics, and Prof. Godyear of Fine Arts. 


Prof. Rees, Columbia College, and Miss Edgerton have 
charge of Astronomy. 


Prof. John Fiske, of Harvard, will give thirteen lec 
tures upon History of the American Revolution 


Latin, French, German, Mathmatics, Psychology, and 
Logic will be in charge of the same abie teachers as 
heretofore. Mrs. Reed will be aided by Miss Meta D 
Huger as Vice-Principal, a lady weil known as compe 
tent to fill this new office. 


Resident teachers speak the French and German lan 
guages with purity. 


Pupils prepared for examinations of any class in Co 
lumbia or otner colleges. 


Special students are admitted to any or allof the 
courses without examination. 

The Primary and Preparatory Departments will be 
continued under the same teachers. The twenty-first 
school year begins October 1, 1884 

NEw YORK Cry, 148 Madison Avenue : c 
M*s: S. ROBERTS AND MISS WALK- 
er’s English and French School for Young La 
dies and Little Girls will reopen Monday, September 2Y 
Home work not required of pupils under fourteen and 
greatly reduced = the Senfor classes. Address until 
Sept. 15, s. J.J. ROBERTS, Cottage City, Maes 


i New York Ciry, 82 E. 45th St ; 
“CHOOL-UOF-MINES PREPARATORS 
School.—J Woodbridge Davis, C.E., Ph.D., Princ! 

pal. Introductory to all scientific Colleges. Thorow h 
education in English and Modern Languages No pri 
mary department; no commercial course. Daily ses 
sion, 9A. M.toulP.M. Reopens Oct.1. Circulars on ap- 
plication 


New YorK ‘ary, SE. Forty Se renth Street. — 
THE NEW YORK LATIN SCHOO: 

will reopen Monday, * Sort. 22. Preparation for 
College. Four boarders. . DaRNEY, Principal 


New York Crry, 315 West 57th _. ens : 
| {V NORMAN INSTITUTE FOR 
Ladies. Founded 1857. Reopens Oct. 2 

Dr. and Mme. Vas Normans, 
_ Princtpals 
New York. Cornwallon Hudson. tas Aas 
y| SCHOOL FOR BOYS UNDER 14 
< years of age. Number limited to 2. School 
grounds, 12 acres. It is gratifying to state that ali 
parents who have visited the school have decided to 
place their sons under its care. 
Grores EF. Anpotr, M.D 








New YorK, Fishkill-on Hudeon. i an Ts = 
f°: ME SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN 

under 14 years —Miss E. Seaman and Mrs. L 
bs. Wood, Principals. Languages taught by the Sau 
veur method. heference to Professor Sauveur, Bur 
lington, Vt. Fall term orgies Sept. 17th, 184. Address 
Principais, P.O. Box 288, Pishkill.op-Hudson. 








New Yor, Florida Orange Co unty. 
SS SEWARD INSTITUTE.— Ope 
oJ ite th year Sept loch Spectal atter tion will 
be paid to preparation for College, Commercial or sci 


entific Schools 
a York, Ithaca 
TE ORRES*HIONDENCE UNIVER 
sity “Instruction a home in all subjects that can 
be taught by correapondence. Thorough teaching by 
direct communication with eminent specialists, for 
shorter or longer periods, and in any locality Apply 
to the secretary, LociesS A. Wart 
NEw York, Ky« 
MRK INSTITUTE for BOVS.— Term 
860000, Rev. Soott BK, Ratuscs, MA. STOR 


Principal 
NEw YORK, Saitem 
ZT. PAUL'S HALL.—A Aapry | 
~ School for 14 boys under 14. Pour instructors 
New York, Suspension Hridge 
y VEAUNX COLLEGE.—Prepares fer 
é the Universities, ete. Terms, 63%) per annum 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President 


New Y. RK, Utica. 


M*s PIATT’S SCHOOL for YOUN 
Ladies —The next school vear begins Thurs 


day, Sert LS, [S84 Applications shouid be made early 
New York, West New Brighton, & 1 

S / AUSTIN'S SCHOOZ Mes; 

x reopen sept. 18. Rector: Rev Alfred G Mortt 

meriUnty. of London): Assistants: Kev GG Eo Cranston 

(Brown); Rev KO S. Lassiter (Princeton): Mr WF 


with Honors Mr A YN 
and others 


Oxford 
Oxford 


Rees (Christ Church 
Paton (Trinity Coll, 


_ ONTO, ( “in innatl 


HICKERING Cla a. amd Noten 
* stitute —is55-1S84.—Boanting and Day School for 
Roya. 
Primary, Secondary, and Collegiate Departments 
Send for catalogue to the Pring | a 
W. oH. Vesxanie,. AM 


Onro, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills 

Agee. RSE AND MISS ROBERTS 
will om n their Fnglish and French Family and 
Day School Sept. 24th, ISS4. at, the expiration of Miss 
Nourse’s three years’ contract for ‘osing ber day school 
They offer excellent advantages to special stucents, as 
well asin the course which ts intended for those fitting 
for Harvard and other College examinations For cireu 

lars apply at > Park Avenue 


4 rng aNta, Bethlehem 


Me PAVIAN SEMINARY FOR VOU AN 
Ladies.—One hufidredth vear. Thoroughness and 


pers ‘nal supervision especial features. Send for cata 
logues. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown 
"eee CLEMA is N¢ q' 
4 ISS7-1ISS4) for young ladies and little giria 
27th year begins Sept. iS Miss FE. CLEMENT, Principal 
Miss Vrrotsia WILKE, Assoctate Principal 


PENNSYLVANIA, roe 13) Pine Street 
An = {NA S Emelish, French, ana 

German aecee and Day School for ee 
Ladies. The thirty sixth year begins Sept. 24, 18 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Chestnut Ail "4 : as 
RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell's Fnglish and French Boarding and Day 
hool for Young Padies will reopen, Sept. 21. 


Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue. 


PENNSYLYV «NTA, Philadelphia 
} z=. G WARTIN S DAY SCHOOL, 
d No. 388 Locust St., opens Sept. 18 
PENYsYL Vania. Philadetphia 
"TRHE MISSES L. V. SMITH AND R. S. 
Ashbridge’s Boarding and Day school for Young 
Ladies and Chitcren will reopen September 24, 184, at 
INSs Chestnut Street 


Re > “ ISLAND, 


“RI DS’ 
™m “4g sexes 


September 3, 1884 


Provicence 
BOARDING SCHOO] 
EFatanlished in 18iv 

Adress AUGUSTINE 


FOR 
Term begins 
JONES, A.M 


Vire INIA, Lexington : ? 
THE WIRGINIA MILITARY INST/ 
tute.—Thagse wishing to enter as Cadeta apply 


without delay to the unoersigned, by whom Catalogues 
and necessary Information will be supplied. 
Francis H. Situ, Superintendent. 


W ashIveTtoyr, D. C., 1305 cor. Massachu 


17th St., 


setts Ave., vicinity of Scott Circle 
TRENCH AND ENGLISH FAMILY 
and Day School for Young Ladies and Little 


L. P 
24, 1884. 


Girls, under the direction of Mrs. McpONALD and 
Mise ANNA FLL 

The next school year begins Sept. 
method ased in French 


Travel class will leave for Europe June, 1885, 


Berlitz 


GERMANY, Rannover, 52 Groase Bariinge. 
A TSS HILKEN'S Boarding-School for 
You g Sates. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 72?, 
faitimore, M 


“ENTI z MEN WISHING TO PLACE 
J motheriless daughters in a family of ladies, where 
they will be suitably cared for and educated, can ad 
dress “ W. F. T.."" Post-office, Boston, Masa. 
t nquestionable references given and required. 


VIE GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGA: Vv, 
Business College offers special inducements. 
Send for College Journal 
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Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co. 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS AND CARPETS. 


a 


Absolutely all the Eastern Rugs, as well as all other foreign goods, sold by 
us, are of our own direct importation, and all are purchased and selected by a 
member of our firm in person. Consequently, several intermediate profits are 
saved, besides obtaining the pick of the Eastern and European markets. At the 
present time we have the largest stock of Fine Rugs and Carpets to be found 
in this country. Our collection is particularly rich in odd sizes and shapes, pe- 
culiar colorings and designs. 

We invite the attention of all intending purchasers to our Oriental Depart- 
ment, realizing that an examination of our stock will fully verify all of the 
above statements. 


Ter The price of each Rug is marked on the ticket tn plain figures. 
r37" RUGS SENT OUT ON APPROVAL, IF DESIRED. 


27> Correspondence is especially invited, and shall have the prompt and 


personal attention of some member of our firm. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


Importers, Jobbers, Retailers, 


558 and 560 Washington Street, Boston. 


New Books on Electricity. 


r a “™= . . 
Che Elecric Light: 
Its History, Production, and Applications. By Em. Alglave and J. Boulard. Translated 
from the French by T. O’Conor Sloane. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by C. M. Lun 
gren. With 250 Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, price, $5 
Although there area number of popular expositions of the subject of electric lighting, the work 
of Messrs. Alglaveand Boulard has been thought to have sufficient distinctive merits to warrant 
its introduction to the Evglish reading public. The additions made to the work areeither 


later torms of the apparatus described by the authors, or those that have distinctive features of in- 
terest of their own. 
II. 


y - x e me ry. rane . ° -~ . . 7 . 
A Practical Treatise on Electric Lighting. 
Cc 
By J. E. H. Gordon, author of ‘A Physical Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism’; Member 
of the Paris Congress of Electricians. With Twenty-three full-page Plates, and numerous II- 
lustrations inthe Text. 8vo, cloth, price, $4 50, 

‘This work has been in preparation forsome two years, and bas been modified again and again 
as the science of which it treats has progressed, in order that it might indicate the state of that 
science very nearly up to the present date.”—F'rom Preface. 

IIT. 
NEW ENLARGED EDITION JUST READY. 


A Physical Treatise on Electricity and Mag- 
netism. 


By J E. H. Gordon, B A., Assistant Secretary of the British Association, New edition, revised, 
rearranged, and enlarged, with about 200 full-page and other illustrations. 2 vols.,8vo, cloth, 
#10. 

tay" Send for new full descriptive circular of Books on Electricity. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 





Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


er — 
British Mining. 

A TREATISE ON THE HISTORY, DIs- 
COVERY, PRACTICAL DEVELOPMENT, 
AND FUTURE PROSPECTS OF 
METALULLIFEROUS MINES IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

By Robert Hunt, F.R.S., 

Editor of Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, etc., et 

Super-royal, &8vo, 230 illustrations, cloth, $25 0 

“ The literature of mining has bitherto possessed 
no work approaching in importance to that which 
bas just been pubhshed. The entire subject 
of prsctical mining—trom the first search fur the 
love to the latest stage of dressing tbe ore—is dealt 
with 10 a masterly manner.’’—Academy. 

“ The work will be for the mining industry what 
Dr. Percy’s celebrated treatise has been to the 
metallurgical trades—a book thut cannot with ad- 


vantage be omitted from the library.’’—Jron and 
Coal Trades Review. 


IRELAND IN THE 17TH CENTURY, 
OR THE IRISH MASSACRES OF 1641-2-- 
THEIR CAUSES AND RESULTS. By Mary 
Hickson. With a Preface by J. A. Froude, M, 
i, Ts CO hs ok on cn cicvcscssncces $11 20 

** Miss Hickson bas placed all serious students of 


Trish bistorv under obligations to her.’’—Samuel 
R. Gardiner, inthe Academy. 


THE LIFE OF LORD LYNDHURS7. 
Three times Lord Chancellor of England. From Let- 
ters and Papers in possession of his Family in Fng- 
land and the United States. By Sir Theodore Mar- 
tin, K.C.B., author of the‘ Life of Prince Consort,’ 
etc. With Portraits and Facsimile. 1 vol, large 
i AE Ce con aanussscadacecusesss(nncmedsonne $6.00 

Of all the men who have attained the highest dignity 
of thefr profession, the Life history of John Singleton 

Copley, ennobled as Lord Lyndhurst, must always re- 

main perfectly unparalleled Itis safe to say that no 

other native of the »tate of Massact usetts will ever be- 
come Lord Chancellor of England. He was purely Ame- 
rican in his birth and family connections, his mother 
being a daughter of the consignee of the historical 

“ Cargoes of Tea” thrown into Boston Harbor at the 

commencement of the Revolution, and his father the 

famous pait ter whose pictures are su valued and cher 
ished witbin New England homes, and in the National 

Gallery of London. 

COLONEL GORDON IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA, 1874-1879. From Original Letters 
and Documents. Edited by G. B, Hill, D. C. L. 

With a Portrait, and Map of the Country pre- 
pared under Colone! Gordon’s supervision. 3d 


BOO.. BVO, GUI 5c ci ccccccec sc cccecs5cQe OF 
LONDON JIN 1884. ILLUSTRATED 
by 18 Birdseye Views of the Principal Streets. 
By Herbert Fry. With Map. New Edition. 
New Views and New Map. 1lYmo, limp 


THE NATURAL GENESIS; OR SEC- 
OND PART OF A BOOK OF THE BEGIN- 
NINGS, containing an attempt to recover and 
reconstitute the lust origins ot the Myths and 
Mysteries, Types and Symbols, Religion and 
Language, with Egypt for tne mouthpiece and 
Africa as the birthplace. By Gerald Massey. 
2 vols, royal $vo, cloth....................$)2 00 

IN PREPARATION. 

THE TALES AND POEMS OF EDGAR 
Allan Poe. With Biographical Essay by John H. In- 
gram; and Fourteen Original Etchings, Three Pho 
togravures, and a Portrait newly etched from a life 
like Daguerreotype of the Author. In Four Vol 
umes, crown 8vo, cloth extra, $1”. 

Forming Vols.I. toTV. of the Romances of Fantasy 
and Humo. 

*,* Included in this edition is the lengthy fragment, 
* Tne Journal of Julius Rodman.” This romance will 
be quite new to Poe’s admirers. as it has not appe»red 
in any previous collection. Among the Poems, which 


have now been chronologically arrangea, some new 
pieces will also be found. 





*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt 
of advertised price. Catalogues of rare and curi- 
ous second-hand books, music, and musical litera- 
ture. and detailed lists of our regular stock wiil 
be sent on application. A new catalogue of Scarce 
and Curious Books, also one devoted to Rural Sports 
and Pastimes, will be mailed, if desired, to those 
interested. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


No. 745 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1884. 


The Week. 


In the death of Judge Folger the country 
loses a Secretary of the Treasury whose ad- 
ministration has been always prudent, juai- 
cious, and above reproach, a jurist of ability 
and iotegrity, and a citizen of exemplary and 
irreproachable life. Mr. Folger’s abilities 
were not of the showy sort. He was a man 
of retiring disposition and equable temper, 
and his public honors were the spontaneous 
offering of friends and neighbors, whose 
confidence he had won by his usefulness 
and his fidelity to every trust reposed in him. 
The disaster which he suffered in the cam- 





the Republican State Committee sent to Mr. 
Blaine, announcing a ‘* 
really a heroic piece of work. 


glorious victory,” was 
Even the 7? 

bune was outdone in zeal by it, for in the leading 
Blaine organ we find 
**Republicans of Vermont have pot exactly 
cevered themselves with glory 
mation thatif Senator Edmunds had done his 


an admission that the 


‘and an inti 


| duty a much more cheering result might have 


| about it, 


paign against Governor Cleveland was in no | 


sense a personal defeat, but rather a popular 
uprising against political methods which had 
become intolerable. Throughout the cam- 
paign no reproach was cast upon Judge Folger 
asaman. The result of the election could not 
be otherwise than humiliating to him, but the 
popular verdict, mghtly interpreted, was not 
that he was unworthy to be Governor of New 
York, but that he had allowed himself to be 
placed in a false position by those with whose 
political interests he was identified. His 
conduct after this trying ordeal was discreet 
and dignified. He applied himself with re- 
newed diligence, and perhaps too much labor, 
to his duties as the head of the most impor- 
tant branch of the public service. There he 
remained until failing health admonished him 
to take a period of rest. His death was unex- 
pected, and will be regarded everywhere as 
a public calamity, and especially by the busi- 
ness community, whose confidence in his wis- 
dom and caution has grown from day to day 
ever since he entered the Cabinet of President 
Arthur. The country will be fortunate if his 
successor shall prove as discreet and pains- 
taking as he has been. We trust that Mr. 
Arthur will be governed solely by the interests 
of the public sezvice in the choice of a Secre- 
tary to succeed Judge Folger, and not attempt 
to embroil the affairs of the Department with 
the political conflict now raging. 





The ‘‘ Irish vote” seems to have gone astray 
from the Blaine column in Vermont. Before 
election it was claimed that there was an Irish- 
American Blaine and Logan club of 300 in 
Rutland, all of whom had hitherto voted the 
Democratic ticket. When the returns came 
in for Rutland, however, the Republican ma- 
jority was 200 smaller than usual. In Bur- 
lington, where great things were expected of 
the same Irish vote, the Democrats carried the 
city for the first time inits history. We are 
afraid that this will shake the confidence of 
Steve Elkins in the boasted strength of his 
Irish contingent, and lead him to doubt if the 
handsome rental which he is paying for the 





Irish-American - Dynamite Blaine Headquar- | 


ters in Fourteenth Street, in this city, is a 
good investment. The falling off in the Re- 
publican vote appears to be 12 per cent., in view 


been attained. 


We have no desire to cut short the brief 
jubilation which Mr. Blaine’s advocates have 
started over their ‘‘ g'ornous victory” in Maine, 
but really they ought to be more truthful 
They ought not to compare this 
year’s vote with that of 1880, because that was 
the year in which the Greenback movement 
wrought a political revolution in the State, 
but with the vote of 1882, when parties were 
returning to their old lines, and when Robie 
was elected Governor by nearly 9,000 plurality 
Everybody agreed before the election that the 
only reasonable basis for comparison was 
either the vote of 1882 or that of 1876. But 
the senders of all the returns from Maine, 
in some mysterious manner, appear to 
have reached an agreement to make compari- 
sons only with the deceptive vote of 1880. 
This is done because it gives opportunity 
to clam a tremendous gain for Blaine. 
The simple facts in the case are, that after a 
campaign which, on the Republican side, 
exceeced in energy, thoroughness, and extra 
vagant outlay any that even Maine has ever 
seen, and on the Democratic side amounted to 
no canvass worth mentioning, Mr. Blaine’s own 
State bas given the Republican candidate, who 
was already strong in having proved a most 
worthy executive, an increased Republican 
vote of possibly 2,000. The Democrats have 
from the outset taken the ground that Maine 
was a Republican State, and that Mr. Blain: 
was quite welcome toa hurrah over it. We 
are unable to see that a plurality of even 20,000 
would, under these circumstances, help Mr 
Blaine’s prospects in other States. 





In several ways the vote of Maine will tend 
to weaken his canvass. Thereis no sign of 
the promised labor or Irish vote in his favor, 
any more tban Vermont; but 
an ominous ** protection 
dodge” is not working well this 
found in the fact that several factory 
towns, including Biddeford and Lewiston, 
have reversed their usual Republican majori 
ties and have gone Democratic 


there was in 
sign that the 


year is 


The laboring 
man is discovering that a protective system 
which promises him high wages but does not 
give him work is a doubtful kind of blessing. 
Then there is the enormous majority of 30,- 


Q0O—the figures which reach us as we 
go to press—for the iron-clad_ probi 


bition amendment. That is not going to lessen 
the aoti prohibition opposition to Blaine in 
the West, and neither is the characteristic 


| speech which he made on Monday, in defence 


of which the despatch which the Chairman of ° 


of his course in ‘‘dodging ” a vote on the 
amendment, going to help him with either the 


| ture 


advocates or Opporents of prohibition. His 
excuse is simply a very funny parody of 
Hancock's famous definition of the tariff as a 
local issue,” and is likely to prove equally 
disastrous By vet of t says Mr 
Blaine shall any ques ! 
the natioval campaign which belongs properly 
to the domain of State politics But tl 
hibition quest n has been obtruded 
the campaign, and is represented there by a 
Presidential ticket Mr Blaine’s d re 
will offend all the Prohibitiomists, and the 


enormous majority which Mr. Blaine’s State 


has given to the amendment will alarm and 
consolidate the int Prot bit tists lis 
explanation, given as it is with a barely 
disguised wink, only makes a ba utter 
Worse 

The Prohibition vote s the subiec f 
much solicitude in the 1 als now 


Minh more ittenti 


and thev are dev 


} ] 


than thev are to the dreadful du l 


ts ana 


puart 
sees. They are begging that the advocates 
of temperance prirciples will not desert the 


grand old party in this emergency, when it is 
. 


so greatly in need of friends. Slowly but 
surely the men who thrust Mr. Blaine's 


candidacy upon the party begin to realize what 
they have done. It was perfectly apparent six 
months ago, to every observer of political cur 
rents, that the temperance question was destined 
to play an unprecedentedly important part in 
immediate fu 
that it 
Republicans and strengthen the 
Phis 


Republican 


this and all campaigns in the 
It was equally plain 
the 
Democrats 
why the 

careful 


weaken 


Was only another reason 


Convention should be 


in choosing its candidate It was rec 


ognized by every body except the Blaine lead 
ers that this was going to be a verv hard vear 
| 


to elect any Republican candidate to the Presi 


dency, from the simple fact that there would 


be barely enough Republican votes in the 


country to give him a majority 
The 
hailed as a 


} 
i 


Reed is 
gratifving feature of the 
Maine, 


ils system He 


retlection of Congressman 


most 
orious victory in and yet his success 


is a vindication of the sp was 


opposed by a large and intelligent portion of 


his constituents because he had violated all 
civil-service rulesin forcing ‘‘ his man” into 
the Portland  Post-office This was the 
main obstacle to his” retlection, and 
he only pulled through after a hard 
fight. The sincerity of the Blaine party’s de 


votion to civil-service reform is shown by their 
rejoicing over his victory. An absurd claim 
is made that be was retlected by an increased 
majority, when the are that he was 
elected at large in 1882 by a majority of more 
than 9,000, and that be ran on Monday for the 
first time in a new district, which the Legisla- 
ture laid out in accordance with the require 
ments of the new apportionment. His ma- 
jority in it is estimated at 900. 


facts 


Reports from Obio are all to the effect that 
the State is good fighting ground for both 
parties in October, and that neither can with 
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confidence claim a victory on the present out- 
look. There are more elements of uncertainty 
there than in almost any other State. There is 


the German vote, the Probibition vote, and the | 


anti-Blauine Republican vote. Last year the 


German vote went almost solidly to the Demo- | 


crats, and gave their ticket a plurality of nearly 
13,000. In that election there were bitter dis- 


sensions in the Democratic party over the nomi- | 


nation for Governor, but they had no effect up- 


on the party vote on election day. This year it | 
is claamed by the Republicans that part of the | 


Germans are tired of their alliance with the 
Democrats and will back to the 
Republican ranks. 
assertion, and say that the Germans are all on 
their side. - Itis impossible to decide which 
claim is the true one. Last year the Prohibi- 
tion vote was over 8,000. This year there is 
no telling what it will be. The Republicans 
say it will be less than last year, because it al- 
ways falls off in Presidential years; but this 
is not certain. The Prohibition question has 
greatly increased in importance within the 
past year or two, and the organization of 
its advocates is much more thorough, deter- 
mined, and formidable than ever before. As 
for the anti-Blaine Republican vote, no man 
can measure that. In Obio, as in most other 
States, it is mainly a silent vote, but it exists 
nevertheless 


come 





The mistake the Blaine managers in Ohio 
made in writing to the late Lot M. Morrill, of 
Maine, as if he were still living, asking 
him to go out to Obio to stump for Blaine, 
may fairly be called hideous. The letter 
said that the situation in Ohio was criti- 
cal on account of the attacks on Blaine’s 
character, and that Mr. Morrill, as a pure 
and upright statesman coming from 
Blaine’s own State, coald refute the charges 
as no one else could. Mr. Morrill was as pure 
and upright a man as ever lived—among poli- 
ticians singularly so—and Blaine succeeded 
him in the Senate when he took the Secretary- 
ship of the Treasury. His widow was naturally 
indignant that his death should have been for- 
gotten by the Ohio Committee, and wrote a ter- 
rible answer,to which she hus since added some 
furthercomments, They will serve to increase 
the amazement with which Blaine’s nomination 
was received and is still regarded by tens of 
thousands. Such revelations as Mrs. Morrill 
makes were known to nearly all the politicians. 
It was known what Edmunds thought of him, 
and Morrill, and Hoar, and Hawley, and, in 
fact, nearly all the New England Senators, 
and what was thought of him, too, in nearly 
every newspaper office in the country; and yet 
his nomination was inflicted on the party 
which had a score of stainless men in reserve. 





The peculiar tactics of the supporters of 
Mr. Blaine during the present canvass have 
excited a good deal of private discussion, as 
they are not very easy to understand. It seems 
to have been determined in the inner Blaine 
councils, after the nomination had been se- 
cured, not to notice the Mulligan charges in 
any way, except vaguely as ‘ exploded 
calumnies” or ‘stale slanders.” This was 
a very reasonable conclusion to reach in view 
of the failure of Mr. William Walter Phelps’s 
detence before the nomination, and in view of 


The Democrats deny this | 


; 

the nature of the evidence, which was pearly 
all documentary, and most of it in Mr. Blaine’s 
own handwriting. In fact, it was recognized 
fully by the shrewd ones at the outset that 


| there was no defence which would not 
| take on the character of a palliative 
plea, which 1s always half confession. 


| Moreover, it was doubtless expected that the 
| Independents would tire of talking about the 
letters, and that popular interest in them 

would die out. The TZribune adhered very 
| closely to this policy for a while, but there 
| seems to have been no concert between the 
| writers and the orators, for, as soon as 
the canvass fairly opened, the orators 
found they had to say something in 
defence of Blaine’s character, which, per- 
haps, passed off well enough at crowded meet- 
ings, but would not bear being printed and 
read in cold blood. The journalists were thus 
placed in the exceedingly awkward position 
of having either to depart from their policy 
and print defences which they knew would 
not hold water, or to expose themselves to the 
charge of being afraid to print what the prin- 
cipal campaign orators had to say on behalf of 
the candidate. 





The journalists accordingly hit on a sort 
of compromise. They printed brief eulogistic 
mentions or summaries of what the chiefs said 
abcut the Mulligan letters, but nothing more— 
talking of Mr. Hoar’s letter, for instance, as 
‘‘convincing,” but only reproducing a few 
lines of it. That this is a huge blunder is 
plain enough, but it is not so inexcusable or 
unaccountable as it seems on the surface. 
There was, in truth, in default of strict con- 
cert of action between the newspapers and the 
politicians, no other way out of the difficulty. 
The value of the original plan of total silence 
lay in the fact that the great bulk of the coun- 
try voters take only one daily newspaper, and 
that usually a party organ of some kind. 
What does not appear in it they do not see 
at all, and we think we are within the mark 
when we say that a very large body of the Re- 
publican voters would not have known that the 
Mulligan charges were making any serious im- 
pression on the public mind but for the ‘‘de- 
fences” of the orators and the eulogistic refer- 
ence to these defences in the Blaine papers. 
Thousands, for instance, would not have known 
that Mr. Hoar had ever answered Mr. Schurz if 
the Tribune had not said the answer was ‘‘con- 
vincing.” After seeing this, however, every 
reader of that paper must have asked himself 
why the Zribune did not reprint it, and is 
probably waiting still, like the countryman 
at the stream, to have it doso; but he never 
will see it. 





There is one thing connected with the de- 
| fences, too, which is exciting some curiosity, 
and that is that hardly any of the defenders 
seem to have read the evidence. This is true 
| of them all, beginning with Mr. William 
| Walter Phelps. When he wrote his letter he 
had evidently not compared Blaine’s speech 





! in 1869 with the Mulligan letters, or 
| the Mulligan letters with each other, 
and had not read the testimony taken 


before the Congressional Committee at all. 
| The same thing may be said of the others, 
Hawley, Hoar, Morse, Mead, and Bliss. Mr. 


| Dawes, it is due to him to say, never professed 
to know anything about the matter at all, so 
that he did not commit himself. This is the 
more surprising because Phelps, and Hoar, 
and Bliss, at least, are lawyers, and know 
the necessity of careful preparaticn for any 
argument based on facts. The explanation 
of this probably is that they have all along 
foreseen the possibility of having to defend 
Blaine, and kvew that a lame defence is al- 
ways best made by a man only partially ac- 
quainted with the circumstances. He is sure 
to appear honester and more straightforward 
than a man who knows all the facts : for the 
latter is sure, in spite of himself, to attempt 
some transparent casuistry and special plead- 
ing. The defenders refrained, therefore, from 
giving the record any careful study, and trusted 
to warm personal eulogy to fill in the chinks 
in their argument. 





Mr. R. M. Morse’s defence of Mr. Blaine’s 
railway record, made on Wednesday week as 
President of the Massachusetts Republican 
Convention, had all the marks of unfamiliari- 
ty with the subject. The 7ribune, however, 
says that ‘‘ Mr. Morse referred to the charges 
preferred against Mr. Blaine, and showed 
their falsity and malignity,” and then this 
most unaccountable organ suppresses every 
word which Mr. Morse uttered about the 
charges. This is unkind to Mr. Morse and 
most unjust to the Zribune’s readers. These 
unfortunates are hungering and thirsting for 
some demonstration of the “falsity” of the 
Mulligan letters, but none comes. They are 
shown every few days that the Morey letter 
was 8 forgery, but theySknew that long ago. 
The questions of the hour are, Are the Mulli- 
gan letters forgeries? and if not, how can it 
be shown that, Mr. Blainejis nota dishonest 
man? 





What does Senator Hoar mean by saying, in 
his speech before the Massachusetts Republi- 
can Convention, that the Independents ‘‘ harp 
on civil service, and propose to vote for a man 
who says that the first thing to be done after 
the 4th of March next is to turn out 50,000 
Republican office-holders on political grounds 
solely”? Will he be kind enough to give 
us the name of the candidate who bas 
made that declaration, or anythirg which 
approaches it in meaning? Certainly Gov- 
ernor Cleveland has never made such a 
statement. Mr. Hendricks was accused 
of something of the kind, but the accu- 
sation was shown to be false. Mr. Hoar 
seems to have revamped the falsehood now, 
and to have used it in such a vague way that 
it would be applied to Mr. Cleveland. We 
are very much afraid that the exigencies of 
the campaign are too great a tax upon the 
Senator’s nervous system. He is saying 
things which must make his friends very un- 
happy about him. 





The recent action of the Master Plumbers’ 
Association, in demanding that manufacturers 
and dealers in plumbers’ ms terials should sell 
their wares to none but licensed plumbers, 
who should present certificates duly signed 
by the President and Secretary of their 





respective associations; that no manufac- 
turer or dealer should figure on plans for 
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any person, whether the latter was engaged in 
the plumbing business or not; and that they 
should not become sureties for the fulfilment 
of any contracts—looks very much like an at- 
tempt to revive the ancient guild system so far 
as plumbing is concerned, by confining a par- 
ticular kind of work to a particular number 
of persons, so that the inconvenience of com- 
petition may be avoided. In this respect their 
proceedings bear a close resemblance to those 
of the retail druggists, who recently sought to 
“boycott ” the patent-medicine men who sold 
to druggists who had been found guilty of 
‘‘ cutting rates." The manufacturers and 
dealers in plumbing materials naturally object 
to a restriction of their market to persons now 
in the trade, or to those who may be subseq uent- 
ly admitted by a self-constituted guild. The 
architects are equally resolute in their resist- 
ance to this middle-age revival. All such at- 
tempts to suppress competition will necessarily 
fail, and we can think of no trade in which it 
will be less likely to meet with popular favor 
than that of plumbing. 





The threat of some of the Government 
printers at Washington to ‘‘break from 
the Union and endeavor to disrupt it” 


will merely amuse the men who compre- 
hend the strength and extent of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union; but the fact that 
such a difference should have arisen gives a 
new illustration of the all-pervading influence 
of the spoils system. The reason the Wash 
ington printers give for their dissatisfaction is 
the fact that an organized effort has been made 
by union printers in this city and elsewhere 
to ‘‘boycott”” the principal Blaine organ 
But why should workingmen and trades-un. 
ionists in Washington aiffer in sentiment from 
their fellows in all other parts of the country 
concerning this ‘‘boycotting” movement? The 
answer is very simple. The Washington Print- 
ers’ Union is dominated by Government print- 
ers. Government printers get their positions 
not because of their skill in type-setting but 
through political influence, and they have 
therefore a stronger personal interest in 
maintaining the Republican party in power 
than they have in upholding their professed 
convictions asto the means by which the 
welfare of workingmen in general can best be 
served. 





Reports from the West and Northwest show 
that the farmers are not inclined to sell their 
wheat at the prevailing low prices. Conse- 
quently the expected revival of trade has not 
made its appearance. Increasing attention 
has accordingly been directed to the corn crop, 
which promises to be the largest on record— 
some estimates putting it as high as 1,800,000, - 
000 bushels. Notwithstanding this favorable 
outlook the price of corn is very firm, The warm 





weather of the past few days has gone far to | 


put the corn out of danger from frost. 
crop has matured in all the corn-growing 
country south of the meridian of Peoria, IIli- 
nois, and every day of warm weather carries 
this line probably fifty miles northward. The 
prospect is, therefore, extremely bright as re- 


The | 


gards that gigantic factor of the national pros- | 


perity. The Railroad Gazette thinks that the ex- 


port value of the present year’s corn crop will | 


offset the loss in that of wheat resulting from the | 


decline of price in the latter. ‘‘ The largest es 
timate of the wheat crop,” it says, ‘‘would make 
the excess over last year worth less than $100,- 
000,000 at New York at present prices—at the 
farmers’ stations probably not more than $75, 
000,000. But the probable increase in the corn 


crop, which, if we have no severe frost for two | 


weeks,seems likely to be 300,000,000 bushels, is 
worth in New York about $175,000,000, and 
at the farmers’ stations probably $115,000,000 
more than last year. It will have a good ef 
fect for more than one year, just as the fail 
ure of the crop iu 1881 is felt to this day.” 





The Marine Bank, the Second National, the 
Metropolitan, the Newark Savings, the Al 
bion, the Wall Street, and the Bank of New 
Jersey have all been brought to grief by the 
misconduct of their principal officers, in the 
short space of six months. In three of these 
cases the president or cashier ran away; in one 
both officers committed suicide. In one, the 
president is inthe hands of the law. In all the 
cause of the trouble seems to bave been the 
same—the failure of the directors to make 
themselves acquainted with the condition of 
the assets of the bank. What is wonderful is 
that each revelation, as it occurred, does not 
seem to have led to the others—that is, no 
bank which has suffered seems to bave been 
led to examine its affairs in consequence 
of what had occurred in any other bank. 
The exposure seems to be invariably brought 
about by accident or by the disappearance of 
the cashier or p: ‘dent, or bis confession, and 
not by any precautionary action of the direc- 
tors. Of course we do not know anything of 
the examinations which may have taken 
place and revealed no unsoundness, 
though they are probably numerous. But it is 
very odd that the unsoundness should all 
come to light spontaneously as it were. 
The Hill defalcation seems to have been re 
vealed by the pertinacity of ove director, but 
not by any concerted action on the part of the 
board. 





The strength of ‘‘ fair trade” as one of the 
factors of public opinionin Great Britain has 
been tested in the petition of the English 
sugar refiners foran import duty on refined 
sugar equal to the export bounty paid by gov- 
ernments on the Continent. This petition 
was presented four years ago, and was sup- 
ported by arguments going to show that such 
a duty would not be in conflict with the prin- 
ciples of free trade, but would merely serve to 
put the British refiner on an equality with the 
foreigner in the British market. 
of Trade have had the matter under advise. 
ment for four years, and have taken a great 
deal of testimony in order to ascertain how 
the various classes and trades interested in the 
price of sugar would be affected by the pro- 
posed duty. They have found among other 
things that the number of persons employed 
in making confectionery and in preserving 
fruits by the use of sugar exceeds the 
number of those employed in sugar re- 
fineries by three to one. Therefore, without 
taking into account the great mass of the 
people regarded as consumers, and the ad- 
vantage which they gain from the Continental 
bounties—a gain estimated at $7,500,000 per 
annum—they consider that the imposition of 





The Board | 


a countervailing duty would be an 
and not a benefit to British 
They have accordingly denied the petition 
of the refiners. It is a noteworthy fact that 
in spite of the Continental bounty, which is 
equal to half a cent per pound, the sugar re 
fining industry in Great Britain has steadily 
grown,and that the exports of the article from 
the United Kingdom hav: 
243 cwts 


injury 
laborers 


risen from SO 


in 1879 to 1,155,787 ewts. in TSS3 


Mr. Sims Reeves, the 
been interviewed regarding bis opinions 
the operatic problem. With 
dolefully pessimistic Italiar 
opera, he declares, is dying out, and in this 


London Vow al st has 


one exc ptt b 
his views are 
he confirms the statement of all observers 
which is further corroborated by the fact that 
next year London will have no regular seas 
but possibly performances from a © scratch 
company believes, ist 
likely to replace Italian opera 
bas entirely replaced it, but Mr. Reeves of cours: 
speaks of London only 
German 


German opera, he 


In Germany it 


Hlis statement abou 


opera is only a prophecy, but 


as experience shows, it is never safe to 


distrust a prophecy. Wagner's music, hi 


says, does more harm to the voice in two 
years than other music in ten years; at 
opinion which is contradicted by Mme. Lucea, 
who is not an admirer of Wagner, but declares 


this talk about his music 
‘mere bosh.” Without 


that all 
voices is 
German works the operatic stage of the future 
will be in a bad way. France is the only 
other country that bas supplied the world 
with operas, and Mr. Reeves must therefor 
be looking to Offenbach and Gounod for en 
tertainment in coming seasons. But this is 
not all. Not only are all the Ttalian and 
German composers, of the miserable 
failures in London, but the 
worse off for vocalists than for operas In 
Italian opera,” says Mr. Reeves, ‘‘ only Patti 
and two male singers are fitto do the work 
There is no Nilsson, 
Sembrich, ete., are, of course, no singers atal! 
As for the basses, there never was one in the 
whole history of music. But once upon a 
time there was a great tenor. He still 
His name is Sims Reeves. 


past 


world is even 


bass.” Lucea, Gerster 


lives, 


The rapidity with which the French and 
Germans are taking up positions on the west 
coast of Africa is one of the most strking in 
cidents in European What 
stations will amount to as colonies remains to 
be seen, but probably not much at present. 


polities. these 


German emigrants will not go to them as long 


| as there is room in America, and there are no 


| explanation of this 


French emigrants togo anywhere. Kossuth’s 


colonizing activity is 
plausible enough—that Bismarck encourages 
it in order to divert the attention of France 
and England from the European continent 
himself. One thing is, 
however, certain, that the next twenty five 
years will probably see Africa at last 
opened up to railroads and steamers, and 
it will probably be found that it has, as a 
field for emigration, been greatly underrated 
and the climate much slandered. There is no 
hardier or more vigorous race of men on earth 
than the Dutch Boers, after two centuries of 
lifein the country. 


which he governs 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





(Wepweepar, September 3 to Turspay, September 90, 
ines, ‘nclusive.| 


DOMESTIC. 

CHARLES J FouGeEr, Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, died at bis home io Geveva, N. Y., on 
Toursday evening at five minutes before five 
o’c'ock. A sister-in-law, Mrs. Hart, of Au- 
buro, was the only relative present. Secretary 
Folger has never been very well since defeated 
in the election for Governor. His arduous 
duties as Secretary, which have been p:r- 
formed with the greatest industry and exact- 
ness, have told upon him. A few weeks 
ago he grew very ill, and went to his home 
in Geneva. On September 2 he began to 
fail rapidly. He was conscious within five 
minutes of his death. His last words were, 
‘‘My eyes are growing dim.” Mir. Folger 
was born in the island of Nantucket April 16, 
1818, a descendant of the best New Eogland 
stock,embracing ancestors of Beujamia Frank- 
lin and Lucretia Mott. He went with his 
family to Geceva, N. Y., when twelve years of 
age, was graduated at Hobart College in 1836, 
and was admitted to the bar three years later. 
He was Justice of the Peace in Geneva, and 
in 1844 was appointed Common Pleas Judge 
of Ouatario County. In 1851 he was 
elected County Judge of Ontario. He 
was, in early life, a Democrat, then a 
Free-Soiler, and afterward a Republican. 
By the latter party he was elected to the State 
S-nate in 1861, and served eight years, most 
of tne time as leader of his party. His record 
was without a stain. In the Constitutional 
Convention of 1867 he took a prominent part. 
He attracted notice io bis Senatorial career by 
his antagonism to all stock jobbers. He was 
elected a Judge of the Court of Appeals in 
1870, and ten years later succeeded Chief 
Judge Church, being appointed by Governor 
Coruell. At the succeeding election the peo- 

le made him Chiet Judge by their votes. He, 

owever, Jett the bench October 27, 1881, 
when mude Secretary ot the Treasury by Pres- 
ident Arthur. Agaiost his wish he ran for 
Governor of New York in 1882, and was de- 
feated by Grover Cleveland. 


Secretary Folger’s funeral took place at 
Geneva on Tuesday afternoon. Pruidene 
Artbur and all the members of his Cabine', 
Governor Cleveland, and many other emi 
nent men were present. The town was 
draped in mourning and the exercises were 
very impressive. He was buried in the ceme- 
tery of the town overlooking Seneca Lake. 


Senator Anthony’s funeral, in the First 
Congregational Church, Providence, R. I., on 
Saturday, was attended by President Arthur 
aud mavy distinguished personages. Tbe 
Rev. Mr. Woodbury delivered the funeral 
oration. 


The will of Senator Anthony leaves to his 
sister and relatives the bulk of his fortune, 
amounting tu about $200,000. Among the 
public bequests are $25,000 to Brown Uni- 
versity avd the Rbode Island Hospital; and a 
bequest of $30,000 in tru-t for Miss E. D. 
Power during ber life is given to the city of 
Providence for a fountain after her death. 


Complete returns from the Vermont election 
give the following result: Total vote cast, 


62,421. Of this number Pingree (Rep.) receiv- 
ed 41,917; Redington (Dem.), 19,838; Soule 


(Greenback), 480; Independent and scatter- 
ing, 186, making Pingree’s majority 21,413. 
The proportional loss of the Republicans is 
about 12 per cent., and that of the Democrats 
6.5 per cent. Tbe reduction in the Republi- 


can majority is 3.599. 


Ap election was held in Maine on Monday 
for Governor, four members of Congress, thir- 
ty one State Senators, 151 Representatives, and 
tull boards of officers in the sixteen counties 





of the State. Returns from 267 towns give 
Robie (Rep.) for Govervor 61,318, Redwan | 
(Dem.) 45,064, scattering 2,414; plurality 
16,254. The same towns in 1882 gave Ro- 





bie 56,195, Plaisted 47,510, scattering 1,467; 
plurality 8,685. Tbe towns to hear from gave 
Robie 16,286, and Plaisted 16,411. Robie 
will have over 16,000 plurality in a total vote 
of about 140,000. For Congress Reed hasa 
plurality of about 900, in the First District, 
with Dingley, Milliken, and Boutelle reélected 
in the Second, Third, and Fourth Districts 
respectively, the last by an increased ma- 
jority. The State Senate will stand 31 Re- 
publicans, and no Democrats. The House, 
as far as heard from, will have 117 Repub- 
licans and 84 Democrats, a Republican gain 
of seven. The prohibitory amendment 
was adopted by upwards of 80,000 ma- 
jority. The Republican gains were made 
principally in large cities, where the party 
managers concentrated their efforts. It issig- 
nificant, however, that the Democrats carried 
the two manufacturing cities of Lewiston and 
Biddeford, where the Republicans pusbed the 
tariff to the front. Mr. Blaine did not vote 
on the prohibitory amendment, and explained 
his course as follows: ‘‘ For myself, I decided 
not to vote at all on the question. I took 
this position because I am cuosen by the Re- 
publican party as the representative of na- 
tional issues, and by no act of mine sball any 
question be obtruded into the national cam- 
paign which belongs properly to the domain 
of State politics.” 


The Republican State Convention of Massa- 
chusetts met in Boston on Wednesday. It 
was small in numbers and enthusiasm. Rob- 
ert M. Morse, jr., President, delivered a long 
address, in which he undertook to defend 
Blaine from the Mulligan charges, George 
D. Robinson was renominated for Governor 
by acclamation. The rest of the State ticket 
was completed with the names of the present 
incumbents of the respective offices. The 
platform commended the sumiuvistrations of 
President Arthur and Governor Robivson, and 
warmly approved the national Repuvlican 
ticket. 

In Worcester, on the same day, the Demo- 
cratic State Convention met. Colonel Jonas 
H. French was made Permanent Chairman, 
and delivered a stirring address. The voting 
for Governor resulted as follows: W. C. En- 
dicott, of Salem, 885; S. W. Bowerman, of 
Pittsfield, 131; Leopold Morse, 105; Edward 
Avery, 95. This nominated Mr. Eudicott. 
James S. Grinnell, of Greenfield, was pamed 
for Lieutenant-Governor. The nominee for 
Governor is an ex-Judge of the State Su- 
preme Court who retired from the bench two 
years ago on account of ill health. He bas 
never been active in State politics, and his 
nomination is especially acceptable to the In- 
dependent Republicans, 


The Wisconsin Republican State Conven- 
tion at Madison on Wednesday renominated 
the present State officers by acclamation. 
The ticket includes : For Governor, Jeremiah 
M. Rusk, of Vernon ; for Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, Samuel §S. Fifield, of Ashland. The 
Texas Republicans did not nominate a State 
ticket, but passed a resolution recommending 
that the Republicans aid ‘‘all Independent 
candidates for State offices favorable to the 
defeat of the Democracy.” The lowa Demo- 
crats on Wedoesday completed the fusion 
ticket of the Greenbackers by nominating 
their share of State officers and electors. 


The Wisconsin Probibitionists on Thurs- 
day nominated Samuel D. Hastings, ot Madi- 
son, for Governor, and E. G. Durant, of Ra- 
cine, for Secretary of State. 


Carl Schurz addressed an audience of 8,000 
Germans in Milwaukee on Saturday ~~ 
The meeting was entirely under Independent 
auspices. He was received with great enthu- 
siasm. 


The Indiana Independents had a meeting 
at Indianapolis on Thursday night. Jobn T. 
Dye, heretofore a Republican, in a speech of 
considerable length, gave the reasons wby he 
and his associates cannot vote for Mr, Blaine, 








Lucius B. Swift, Secretary of the Independ- 
ent League, presided, and said the Independ- 
ents still cluog to the good things in the Re- 
publican party, which they were not afraid to 
trust in the hands of Grover Cleveland. 


The answer of the Indiarapolis Sentinel 
in the Blaine libel suit was filed on Thurs- 
day morning. The defence admits printing 
the artucle complained of, avd denies that 
it was false in apy particular. Mr. Blaine’s 
attorneys have filed an answer denying the 
truth of the charges. 


John Kelly and the district leaders of Tam- 
many Hall held a secret meeting on Saturday 
evening to discuss the political situation. The 
result was a determination to support the 
regular Democratic ticket. John Kelly made 
a speech in which he said tbat Tammany Hall 
had taken part in the National Convention 
and must support the national candidates. 


At a meeting of the Tammany Committee 
on Organization on Monday evening, with 
John Kelly in tbe chair, a resolution was 
adopted providing for the appointment of a 
committee composed of one member fiom 
each Assembly district to prepare resolutions 
and an address to be presented at a meeting of 
the General Committee on September 12. The 
resolutions and address are “‘ to explain and de- 
fine the position of the Tammany Hall organi- 
zalion toward the Democracy of the State and 
nation upon the political quesiions now before 
the country, as well as upon the action aud 
result of the late Chicago Convention.” The 
Committee have endorsed Cleveland and 
Hendricks. 


Governor Cleveland visited the fair at 
Elmira, N. Y.,on Monday. He was received 
with great enthusiasm and made a short 
speech. Fifty thousand visitors were in the 
city. 


Mrs. Belva Lockwood, the woman lawyer 
of Washington, has notified the Califernia 
Woman’s Riybts Convention, which nomi- 
nated her for President, of her acceptance. 


William Walter Phelps was renominated 
for Congress on Thursday by acclamation in 
the Fiith District of New Jersey. 


‘Calamity ” Weller has been renominated 
for Congress by the Democrats of the Fourth 
Iowa District. 


The annual session of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science was 
opened at Philadelphia on Thursday. The 
retiring President, Prof. C. A. Young, of 
Princeton, called the meeting to order and 
resigned the chair to Professor J. P. Lesley, 
of Philadelphia, President-elect. Governor 
Pattison, of Pennsylvania, delivered an ad- 
dress of welcome, to which the President 
responded. 


In connection with the order prohibiting 
absolutely tbe importation of rags for three 
months after September 1, the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has decided that the 
order must be maintained, but that rags now 
in port and those en route, where the proof 
that such rags were collected in non infected 
districts is complete and undoubted, shall be 
admitted. 


A great fire broke out on Sunday evening, 
about seven o'clock, in a lumber pile in the 
yard of Woods, Peny & Uo., at Cleveland, 
Ohio. Astrong wind swept the flames west- 
ward, and the mills of the company werc soon 
destroyed. Five million feet of lumber were 
burned in their yard. All the engines in the 
city were called out, but they were unable to 
cope with the flames, and aid was telegraphed 
for to neighboring cities. The flames ex- 
tended west to the lumber yards of Potter, 
Birdsall & Co., and east to C. G. King & Co., 
extending from Scranton Avenue to Bee Lioe, 
and from the river to Carter Sireet, eating up 
35,000,000 feet of lumber, twenty-seven cars 
ot the Bee Line loaded with merchandise, and 
other incidentals, such as office buildings, 
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shanties, and stables. Among the other property 
destroyed were Sherwin, Williams & Co.’s 
works, G. A. Stanley’s candle factory, Hub- 
bell & Westover’s lumber yard, the Variety 
Iron Works, Eynon & Co.’s machine shop, 
Davidson’s box factory and planing mill, 
Woods, Perry & Co.’s planing mill, and the 
Howells Coal Co.’s coal yard. In short, the 
burned district covers fifty acres, and nearly 
one-half of the vast lumber interests of the 
city were destroyed or crippled. The total 
loss is estimated at about $1,500,000, of which 
Woods, Perry & Co. suffer $675,000 ; Potter, 
Birdsall & Co., $125,000; House & Davidson, 
$60,000. The insurance is about $400,000. 
The fire was under control at 1 o’clock on 
Monday morning. 


Charles 8S. Hill, cashier of the National 
Bank of New Jersey, at New Brunswick, 
committed suicide on Thursday night. An 
investigation of the affairs of the bank showed 
an alarming deficit, report placing it as high 
as $1,000,000. It is probably about $300,000. 
The excitement over his death was intensified 
on Monday when it became known that Mahlon 
Runyon, the President of the bank, a man 
about sixty years of age, had cut his throat 
and had bled to death in a closet at the bank. 
It was said that he owed the bank $40,000, 
and that a warrant was out for his arrest. 
The excitement over the event became very 
great. The streets pear the bank were 
blocked with a crowd, and threats were made 
to break into the bank. 


J. Nelson Tappan, ex-Chamberlain of New 
York city, and a member of Tammany 
Hall, died on Friday, at the age of fifty- 
two. 

Bishop George F. Pierce, Senior Bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, died 
at Sparta, Ga., on Wednesday. 


FOREIGN. 


Advices from China received on Thursday 
state that three Chinese armies are marching 
to invade Tonquin—one from each of the 
three southern provinces of China. The army 
from Kwang-si numbers 25,000 men, that 
from Yunnan 20,000, and that from Kwang- 
tung likewise 20,000. The Yunnan army will 
join the Black Flags at Lao-Kai, on the Ton- 
quin frontier. There are said to be 10,000 
Black Flags at that point. These combined 
forces will march down the Red River and at- 
tack Hunghoa. The Kwang-si army will 
march into Tonquin by way of Bacbinh, and, 
in connection with a portion of the Canton 
army now at Langson, will attack Bacninh. 
The above rumor has been derived from 
French sources. 


It is believed that Admiral Courbet, with 
his fleet, is near Hainan, out of the track of 
passing vessels, and that he 1s engaged in 
muking such repairs to his ships as the en- 
gagements at ee and Foo-Choo have ren- 
dered necessary. The attack on Kelung was 
prompted by the desire to obtain possession 
of the coal mines, which would prove ex- 
tremely useful to the French in case war was 
declared and the neutral ports closed. The 
Chinese frustrated the scheme by flooding the 
mines and destroying the pumping macbin- 
ery. The report that Li Hung Chang has 
been degraded trom his rank is untrue. 


There were rumors on Friday that Kelung 
had been again shelled by the French, but 
the Paris Jemps explains that while Admiral 
Courbet, on board the gunboat ‘Bayard, was 
inspecting the defences of Kelung. the Chi- 
nese fired from the fortifications upon the 
Bayard, wounding four sailors. The French 
mun-of-war replied to this assault and de- 
molished the Chinese battery, after which Ad- 
miral Courbet returned to the Min with the 
steamer, 

It 1s said that Admiral Courbet will soon be 
promoted to full Admiral. His rank now is 
Vice-Admiral, and no French naval officer 
has held a higher rank than that fora great 
many years. 





The Pall Mall Gazette says the Chinese Gov 
ernment has made a declaration of war in the 
form of a manifesto from the Emperor to the 
people. The Emperor declares that he regards 
the French action as constituting a state of 
war, and he calls upon his subjects to aid io 
repelling the foe. Admiral Courbet, it is as- 
serted in Paris, insists upon an immediate de 
claration of war by France, and 11 is officially 
announced that it will soon be made. 


Foo-Choo remains quiet. The Chinese are 
repairing their dismantled forts. The masonry 
was in some places thrown down, but has now 
been fully restored. 

The English gunboat Zephyr, at Foo-Choo, 
was mistaken for a French vessel and fired 
upon on Sunday from the Kinpai forts. <A 
sailor was wounded. The Chinese were dis 
tressed at their mistake, and made an ample 
apology. 

A Foo-Choo despatch to the London Times 
on Monday announced that the Chinese ofti 
cials there had been notitied of the declaration 
of war against France. Shanghai has been 
declared a neutral port. The entrances to 
Woosung will be blocked, excepting that a 
channel will be kept for neutral Powers. 

The Chinese have cut a military road through 
the French cemetery at Canton, destroying a 
mausoleum and rifling the tombs. 


The Paris Le Matén makes the following state 
ment on diplomatic authority : ** Prince Bis 
marck has agreed to give France the support 
and influence of Germany in an attack upon 
China, on condition that the treaty with China 
of 1860 be revised so as to enable Germany to 
obtain equal concessions with England, 
America, and France. Bismarck asked the 
Pekin Government to give Germany such a 
concession at Shanghai, but the request was 
refused, on the grourd that the consent of all 
the contracting parties to the treaty of 1860 
was required.” 


There were rumors in London and Berlin on 
Wednesday that a second conference on 
Egyptian affairs would be held. The British 
Foreign Office denies all knowledge of any in 
tention on the part of Germany to propose such 
a conference. On the contrary, despatches 
from the British Embassy at Berlin indicate 
the entire suspension of discussions on ques 
tions in relation to Egypt. The interview 
at Varzin between Baron de Courcel, the 
French Ambassador at Berlip, and Prince Bis 
marck resulted in the consent of France to post- 
pone urgent measures looking to the speedy 
settlement of the Alexandria indemnities unul 
the odjects of the Earl of Northbrook’s mis 
sion to Egypt had been developed 


General Lord Wolseley, commander of the 
British forces in Egypt, and Lord Northbrook, 
special High Commissioner, arrived at Alex 
andria, at noon, on Tuesday. They proceed 
immediately to Cairo. 


The British Government has received official 
reports from Nubar Pasha, the Egyptian For 
eign Minister, General Stephenson, and Gen 
Sir Evelyn Wood, urging a reconsideration 
of the plans for the Nile expedition. Both 
Generals Stephenson and Wood maintain that 
the boat service and the commissariat arrange 
ments are entirely insufficient for the needs of 
the expedition, and they recommend that the 
Government limit the expedition to a small 
force, whose duty it shall be to open commu 
nication with General Gerdon at Khartum 
The reports have been referred to General 
Wolseley. 


Advices from Cairo are to the effect that 
the rapid fall of the Nile has increased the 
fears that General Wolseley’s plan for reaching 
Kbartum will prove a failure. General 
Wolseley in a conversation stated that it was 
his intention to arrive at Dongola personally, 
if only with a small contingent, and at any 
risk, by November 7. 


Henry M. Stanley, the explorer, has ac- 


seley to join his staff in the expedition to 
Khartum 

The London Telegraph on Tuesday printed a 
private letter from Cairo, which refers to an 
impression there that Kbartum bas fallen and 
that the Gordon letters were spurious 

Colonel Colville telegraphed from Dongola 
on Monday thatthe Haroni tribe had surren 
dered, thus opening up the whole route from 
Meraweh to Dongola. 

The Egyptian rebels recently attacked Kas 
sala in great force, but were defeated with 
heavy losses 

Mr. Gladstone had a private conference on 
Friday in Edinburgh with ministers of the 
Free Church of Scotland. He promised them 
that if a distinct majority of the Scotch mem 
bers returned to iho tious of Commons at the 
next election were pledged to disestablish the 


Church of Scotland, the Government would 
carry out the popular will. 
Phe Liverpool Courier asserts that the au 


thoritues at Dublin Castle continue to receive 
alarming information relative to the opera 
tions of American dynamiters. It is alleged 
that bombs are being continually brought to 
the United Kingdom by the agents of © Don 
ovan Rossa, who obtain employment on the 
ocean steamers, and so evade suspicion. The 
steamers are being regularly watched, but so 
far as is now known nothing of a dangerous 
or suspicious character has been discovered 


A cholera panic prevails throughout Italy 
Each town is taking measures of protection 
regardless of the Government. Many have 
closed their gates to every one Villages bave 
established armed cordons, The result is that 
in many parts of the peninsula anarchy vir 
tually prevails, and travel and traffic are 
greatly interrupted 

Trade in Naples has been paralyzed by the 
choleraepidemic. More than ten thousand 
workmen are idle. 

Crericals from all the provinces, to the 
number of many thcusands, paraded the 
streets in Brussels, Belgium, on Sunday, amid 
the vehement hissing and howling of dense 
crowds of lookers-on. The latter, after the 
din began, soon became more demonstrative, 
and blocked the procession and tore down the 
banners. Fierce scuftles ensued, and 100 per- 
sons, including several policemen, were in 
jured. One hundred and eighty-five arrests 
were made. Troops were stationed at vanous 
points to preserve order. Great excitement 
prevailed, and numerous riots occurred in 
Antwerp also. The gendarmes dispersed the 
moband made four arrests 


The Czar, Czarina, Czarevitch, the Grand 
Dukes Nicholas, Vladimir, and George arrived 
at Warsaw on Monday, and will reside in 
Lazienki Park, which has already been closed 
to the public. The Emperors of Russia, Ger 
many,and Austria will meet on September 15at 
Skierniewice, Poland. Itis generally expected 
in political circlesthat one of the principal top 
ics which will occupy the attention of the three 
emperors at their approaching conference, will 
be the question what measures are to be taken 
against anarchists. This discussion may lead 
to the adoption of stringent international meas- 
ures. 





Sixty-four persons suspected of plotting 
against the Czar have been arrested at War- 
saw 


Another Danish Polar expedition will start 
for the frozen North next summer, proceeding 
by way of Franz Joseph Land. It will be 
under the leadership of Messrs. Hoijaard and 
Gamel, commander and owner of the Dijmphna. 


The British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science closed its meeting im Mon- 
treal on Wednesday. Two special trains left 
that city on Thursday, one, containing 300 
British scientists, for Philadelphia, to attend 
the American Association meeting; the other, 
containing 200 scientists, for the Rocky 


cepted an invitation from General Lord Wol- | Mountains. 
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REPUBLICAN MANAGERS AND 
THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


THE 


Tue attitude of the Republican managers to- 
wards civil service reform in this canvass 
has not received the attention it deserves, 
owing to the preoccupation of the public 
mind with questions affecting their candidate’s 
personal character. But it is one in every 
way suitable to his antecedents. The claim 
that he is a civil-service reformer, or in 
any way stands for civil-service reform, 
although advanced occasionally by his 
champions, is of course simply amusing 
to those who know what his private opin- 
ions about the whole movement have been 
from the beginning, and it is still more amus- 
ing to those who know the readiness with 
which he has always used the patronage of 
the Government to advance his political for- 
tunes. About this, as about so many other 
things, he has, however, been discreet as well 
as wily, acting always on the great principle 
of ‘‘ keeping my name quiet.” In one case he 
did commit himself openly against the reform, 
apparently in a fit of mockery, by appointing, 
when in the Speakership, a Committee on Civil- 
Service Reform containing nine avowed ene- 
mies of the change, one of them Ben Butler, 
out of a total of eleven members. This com- 
mittee did what he evidently expected they 
would do, by reporting against any appropria- 
tion for the expenses of the Commission, and 
President Grant accordingly abandoned the 
experiment. 

The managers of his canvass are trying to 
follow the same course. They know per- 
fectly well what is the true intent and 
meaning of the Federal law forbidding 
the levying of political assessments on 
Government employees, either ‘‘directly or 
indirectly,” by persons holding Federal 
offices. The object of the Act was to supple- 
ment the provisions made regarding appoint- 
ments to office by uprooting the idea that a 
Government clerk is under any greater obliga- 
tion to contiibute to campaign expenses than 
a man of any other calling, and to put a 
stop to the practice of threatening him 
with some undefined loss or damage in case 
he refuses todo so. For it must not be for- 
gotten that the custom of calling on Govern- 
ment officers, as a class apart, to pay 
the expenses of the canvass, has always 
been a form of intimidation. It has never 
been pretended that they are more 
ardent Republicans than other men, or 
that they are better off pecuniarily than other 
men, or that they are more eager to give to 
the party than other men. The sole reason 
for singling them out for special taxation, and 
a reason which has never been in the slightest 
degree disguised, has been the fact that the 
political managers had, or were supposed to 
have, a control over their means of liveli- 
hood which they did not possess over 
that of any other class. Every solici- 
tation addressed to them for contributions 
was therefore a threat. Were it not a 
threat of which the persons receiving it feared 
the fulfilment, the annual attack on the 
Government offices for election money would 
have been as absurd and as promptly and 
bitterly resented as a similar attack on the 





banks, or the grocery stores, or plumbers’ 
shops. 

It was to reform this abuse altogether that 
the recent Federal civil-service legislation 
was enacted. It was meant to deliver the 
Government clerks wholly from the special 
importunity for political purposes of persons 
having, or seeming to have, any influence 
over their private fortunes. It was meant 
to put them toward party politics in the 
position of other members of the commu- 
nity—that is, of men free to give or not to 
give of their substance to any charitable or 
philanthropic or political enterprise, without 
having to consider anything but their means and 
their inclinations. To accomplish this the act 
went as far as it could go in the way of precau- 
tion by forbidding all Federal officers, high and 
low—that is, all persons whose official position 
would be likely to give weight to their 
application—to solicit contributions from 
brother officers either ‘‘directly or indirect- 
ly”; that is, either by themselves or through 
others who would probably be considered their 
representatives by the clerks. The prohibition 
could in fact hardly have been made more 
explicit, or its object more clear. 

Nevertheless, as soon as the canvass opened, 
the Republican managers went to work to 
evade it by every means in their power, all the 
while denouncing the Democrats for their 
hostility to the reform. The National Com- 
mittee appointed in open daylight a sub- 
committee to collect assessments, evading 
the letter of the law by putting no one on it 
who was in the Federal service, but violat- 
ing its spirit by appointing it so openly that 
the clerks should understand that its thrats 
were as good threats as if they had 
emanated from the Committee itself, and that 
persons paying no attention to its applications 
should have as much to fear as if they came 
from persons in office, and by singling out 
the Government employees as persons specially 
bound to bear the brunt of the campaign ex- 
penses. 

To this most discreditable and, as will, we 
believe, appear hereafter illegal, device, they 
have now added another, on which Mr. Dor- 
man B. Eaton comments in a letter recently 
published—that of forming ‘‘ State associa- 
tious” in the departments, and compelling 
the members to pay five dollars each as an ini- 
tiation fee or subscription now, in advance. 
That this also would be illegal, if the money 
were openly applied to campaign uses, there 
is little doubt. This attempt is, of course, 
also based on the intimidation which the 
law was intended to prevent. It can only 
succeed through the fear of the clerks that if 
they do not join and pay, they will be marked 
either for removal or non-promotion, and 
is thus another gross violation of the spirit of 
the law. 

That a large body of the leading men of the 
Republican party should be engaged in an 
attempt to nullify an act of Congress, by 
fraud and subterfuge, and at the same 
time in an attempt to persuade the vot- 
ers that they are the only persons who can 
be relied on to execute it, is a good illus- 
tration of the depth of the corruption—includ- 
ing under that term falsehood, insincerity, 
and bypocrisy—into which the party man- 





agement has fallen, and of which ‘“‘ the 
support of Blaine,” as now carried on 
by a large proportion of the newspa- 
pers and orators who were reviling him six 
months ago, is such a painful display. The 
show of indignation which some of them 
managed to get up over the threatening let- 
ter attributed to General Raum, and over 
which Raum himself was also amusingly 
wrathful, was of a piece with the anxiety and 
alarm about the national chastity which 
so many of them have of late been 
exhibiting. Raum was made to say nothing 
in the letter which he is not saying every day 
in more guarded language. It simply con- 
tained in direct terms a threat which his com- 
mittee makes indirectly scores of times every 
week, 


MR. BLAINE’S LATEST IDEAS OF 
STATESMANSHIP. 

Two objections are repeatedly made to the 
stress which the Independents lay upon the 
Mulligan letters. The first is that they are 
‘burnt powder”; the second is that if the 
worst that is said of them is true, they reveal 
only an isolated misstep in a long and useful 
public career, and are not, therefore, suffi- 
cient to justify a refusal to vote for Blaine. 
The first objection merits no consideration. 
If the charges based on the letters are true, 
they will remain true for all time, no matter 
how often they are brought up. The second 
objection has seemed plausible to a great 
many people, but we are unable to see why. 
We have dwelt with great and persistent 
emphasis upon the Mulligan letters, because 
we regard them as not in any sense reveal- 
ing merely an isolated ‘‘ deal,” but as disclos- 
ing peculiarities typical of the man’s whole 
career and character. While ostensibly serv- 
ing his country, he has been very earnestly 
and assiduously serving James G. Blaine. 

We have tried to induce either the Blaine 
journals or the Blaine orators to point out the 
distinguished public services which they claim 
are to be found in their candidate’s twenty 
years’ career in Congress, but none of them has 
done so. If the Mulligan letters are ‘exploded 
scandals,” we have said, let us discuss Mr. 
Blaine’s foreign policy, and his connection 
with the Calderon Government and the Lan- 
dreau claim; but these also, we are informed, 
are an old story. Yet these have the same 
peculiar flavor as the railway transactions, and 
are as typicalof the man. There are only two 
conspicuous revelations of Mr. Blaine’s states- 
manship which have been made since he re- 
tired from the State Department, and as these 
were both made within a year, we trust that 
they are not too far back to be discussed. In 
response to numerous requests, we will recite 
the facts about them. 

1. His solution of the Virginia debt ques- 
tion. This is given in the published first vol- 
ume of his history, ‘Twenty Years of Con- 
gress,’ and is therefore a most deliberate ex- 
pression of opinion. In the latter part of the 
twenty-first chapter of bis book he makes an 
elaborate and very ‘‘ Blaineish” argument in 
favor of Federal aid to Virginia on account of 
the separation from her of West Virginia, 
which we condense as follows: 
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By the establishment of West Virginia as a 
separate State the ‘‘cause of the Union was 
aided by the addition of another loval common- 
wealth,” but ‘to the old State of Virginia the 
blow was a heavy one. In the years follow- 
ing the war it added seriously to her financial 
embarrassment, and it has in many ways ob- 
structed her prosperity.” ‘‘Virginia owed a 
large debt, held in great part by loyal citizens 
of the North and by subjects of foreign coun- 
tries. The burden was as heavy as she could bear 
in her entirety, and dismemberment so crip- 
pled her that she could not meet her obliga- 
tions.”  ‘‘If the United States were willing 
to place Virginia on the basis on which they 
magnanimously placed Mexico after the con- 
quest of that Republic, a sufficient allowance 
would be made to her to compensate at least 
for that part of her public debt which might 
presumptively be represented by the territory 
taken from ber. If it be said in answer to 
such asuggestion that it would be fairer 
for West Virginia to assume the pro 
portional obligation thus indicated, the 
prompt rejoinder is that in equity her people 
are not held to such obligation. The public 
improvements for which the debt was in 
large part incurred had not been so far com 
pleted as to benefit West Virginia when the 
civil war began—their advantages being 
mainly confined to the tide-water and Pied- 
mont sections of the State. There is indeed 
neither moral nor legal responsibility resting upon 
West Virginia for any part of the debt of the 
old State.” 

This is the whole argument, and it is based 
either on ignorance so gross as to be inexcus- 
able in an historian, or on deliberate false- 
hood. When West Virginia became a State 
its people adopted a Constitution in which 
they solemnly pledged themselves that “ an 
equitable proportion of the public debt of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia prior to the first 
day of January, 1861, shall be assumed by this 
State, and the Legislature shall ascertain the 
same as soon as may be practicable, and provide 
for the liquidation thereof by a sinking fund 
sufficient to pay the accruing interest and to 


redeem the principal within thirty-four 
years.” Mr. Blaine must have had a copy 
of this Constitution by him when he wrote, 
for he quotes from it and gives the 


large popular vote by which it was adopt- 
ed—18,862 in favor and only 514 against. 
Under this Constitution, containing this spe- 
cific pledge, West Virginia was admitted to 
the Union as a separate State. And yet Mr. 
Blaine, as an historian, saysthere is ‘‘ neither 
moral nor legal responsibility resting upon 
West Virginia for any part of the debt of the 
old State,” and his friends have been using 
that statement as a basis for claiming the vote 
of West Virginia for him for President. 

In reference to Virginia’s ability to meet her 
obligations, Mr. Blaine’s assertions are equally 
false. In the new Constitution, adopted by 
Virginia in 1870, it was decreed that the 
Legislature should provide for adjusting with 
West Virginia the proportion of the public 
debt to be borne by each State, the sum 





received from West Virginia to be applied | 


to the payment of the public debt of 
Virginia. In accordance with this decree, 
the Legislature of Virginia in 1871 tendered 
to West Virginia a proposition for arbitration 
upon the division of the debt. West Virginia 
making no response, the Virginia Legislature 


declared a division of one-third for the new | 


State, and two-thirds forthe old. It provided al- 
so for the funding and payment of the debt by 
the surrender of the old bonds and the issue 


of new bonds of Virginia for two-thirds of | 


the principal and interest, certificates being 
issued for the remaining one-third, reciting 
that it would be paid whenever West Virginia 
provided for her share of the debt. In 1871 
the entire debt of Virginia was about $45,000, - 
000, making, when refunded under the two 
thirds division, a new debt of $30,000,000, Mr. 
Blaine’s argument, which is borrowed from Ma 
hone, is that ‘‘dismemberment so crippled Vir- 
ginia that she could not meet her obligations.”’ 
The facts are that the true value of taxable 
property in Virginia in 1871 was $409,000,000, 
and its actual assessed valuation was $365, 
000,000. The annual interest on the debt as 
refunded in 1871 would be $1,800,000, or an 
annual tax of Jess than five mills on the dollar 
upon the assessed valuation of property. The 
ordinary State expenses of Virginia during 
the past ten years have been about $700,000. 
A tax of seven mills on the dollar would there 
fore pay the interest on the debt and all 


the State expenses besides. And = Mr. 
Blaine has the ‘‘brilliant audacity” to say 


that the State was ‘‘so crippled that she was 
not able to meet ber obligations." When he 
said that, he justified all the repudiation steps 
which the State, under the lead of Mahone, 
whom Mr. William Walter Phelps admiringly 
calls the ‘* Little Napoleon of Readjustment,” 
has taken. These are, first, to repudiate 
one-third of her debt on account of the 
loss of West Virginia—sbout $15,000,000 ; 
second, to repudiate outright nearly one-half 
the interest on the remaining two-thirds- 

about $900,000; third, to repudiate more than 
one third of the principal of the remainder 
and one-half the interest, reducing the debt at 
one stroke from $30,000,000 to $19,000,000, and 
the interest from six per cent. to three. All 
this Mr. Blaine justifies; he justifies also the di 
rect breach of a solemn compact which West 
Virginia 1s guilty of, and rushes, in the true 
Blaine manner, to the solution of all the 
trouble by having the repudiated one-third 
paid out of the National Treasury. 

2. The other statesmanlike proposition 
which Mr. Blaine has advanced since his re 
tirement from public life is his scheme for the 
distribution of the surplus. This was pub- 
lished in the form of a letter to the editor of 
the Philadelphia Press, on November 29, 1883, 
and was greatly admired by the same editors 
who are now advocating Mr. Blaine’s election 
to the Presidency. The entire letter was re 
published in the Erening Post of August 26. Its 
main idea was to distribute the whiskey tax co] 
lected by the Government among the States as 
a relief to local taxation. As the 7ridune 
summed it up in an admiring article, ‘* Mr. 
Blaine proposes to abolish State taxes in all 
the States except three, and State and county 
taxes both in about half of the States.” Mr. 
Blaine’s own picturesque language put it in 
this way : 


‘The amount yielded by the tax on spirituous | 


and malt liquors last year was over $86,000,- 
OOO. On the basis of the census of ISSO it 
would pay about $1 75 per capita to all the 
people. he tendency would be to increase 
rather than diminish this ratio as time wore 
on. Illicit distilleries would disappear when 
every State and every town should come to 
realize that it was being defrauded of its own 
revenue by permitting or winking at the vio- 
lation of law. On the basis of $1 75 per head 


the relief to the States would be very great. 1 
append a table showing what each State would 
receive on the basis of the present revenue 

In considering the question, as 1 have very 
carefully for several months past, I have pos 
sibly overlooked objections which others may 
suggest. But the more I| have reflected upon 
it the more evident it has become to my mind 
that it is wiser to tax whiskey than to tax 
| farms and homesteads and shops, and that it 
would be an act of incalculable folly to r 

mit the $86,000,000 instead of giving it to the 
States for the relief of oppressive local taxa 
tion.” 


Alabama $2,208,000 New Jersey $1 BNO ORO 
Arkansas 1,405,000 New York, A SEE OO 
California 1,557,000 North Carolina 450,000 
Colorado $46,000 Onto 5.8 000 
Connecticut 1,088,000 Oregon . 215,000 
Delaware 255,000 Pennsylvania | .7 484,000 
Fiorida 470,000 Rhode Isiand 480),000 
Georgia 1,595,000 South Carolina. 1.742 008 

Tilinots 5.285, 000 Tennessee 7 888,000 
Indiana S.401,000 Toxas 7 RS,000 
lowa V,842,000 Vermont “St 0OU 
Kansas 1,748,000 Virginia 846,00 
Kentucky T8584,000 Weat Virginia. los) .0o00 
Loutsinna 1,644,000 Wisconsin yO O00 
Maine 1,154,000 Arizona v.00 
Maryland ... 1.6814,000 Dakota D106 ,000) 
Massachusetts. 3,120,000 Idaho 7 OO 
Michuran VZS64,000 Montana OY,000) 
Minnesota 1.365,000 New Mexico DUS OO 
Missi-sippi 1.880,000 Utah 251000 
Missouri 3,704,000 Washington 1v1.00°”0 
Nebraska 791,000 Wyoming teh) 
Nevada 100,000 Dist. of Col J1LO,000 
New Hampshire 605,000 

The reception which the press of the coun 

try gave to this plan was evidently a great 
surprise to its author and his friends. His pet 





and the Philadel 
phia Press, were almost entirety alone in com 


sonal organs, the 7 rv’ 


mending it. They were especially enthusias 


tic overthe phrase, ‘* It is wiser to tax whiskey 
than to tax farms and homesteads and 
shops,” but the whole country literal 
ly rose in wrath against the proposition 


as unconstitutional, subversive of local nm 
sponsibility, and in every 
The Western States protested against paying 
taxes for the Eastern States, and the 
ity of the scheme was demonstrated when it 
was that Maine. a State in which 
| traftic in liquor is illegal, would be award 
ed $1,134,000 in the = distribution. The 
storm of disapprobation was so overwhelm 
ing that precisely seven days after the 
Tribune had launched the plan with such 
| jubilant hopes, it withdrew it from dis 
cussion in a very solemn article beginning as 
follows: ‘* The question raised by Mr. Blaine 
in regard to the distribution of the amount 
derived from the whiskey tax belongs to the 
future.” Word was sent from Washington 
also that Mr. Blaine was much amused at the 
| storm which his proposition had created, 
since he only put it out in a tentative way, 
not thinking for a moment that it applied to 
the present situation, and yet in his letter 
unfolding it he had said that he had been 
‘‘considering it very carefully for several 
months,” and that the more he ‘had reflected 
upon it” the more he had been convinced of 
its wisdom. 


way dangerous 


absurd 
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THE PRESIDENT AS AN EXAMPLE. 
SomME vears ago it was proposed, in New 
Jersey, to erect a statue to a favorite general 
killed in the civil war. We remember to have 
received at the time, from an estimable source, 
| & protest on the ground of his notorious un- 
| chastity. What an evil example for the youth 
| of the State, argued the writer, thus to honor 
a man whose immorality was so flagrant. 
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This reasoning did not seem to us to beso con- 
clusive as to merit publicity, nor did it pre- 
vent the success of the enterprise. The statue 
was, in fact, made and set up, and if noclergy- 
man took part in the exercises, we may be 
sure it was not because one could not have 
been had for the asking. The people of New 
Jersey asserted their right to discriminate 
among the qualities of their hero, to view him 
in one phase and neglect the other sides of 
his character, and to disavow all responsi- 
bility for honoring what they did not intend 
or pretend to honor. It would be easy to mul- 
tiply instances of this sort. The statue of a 
great statesman of the last generation in 
Boston stands despite the incontinence and 
intemperance which were his two vices, not 
better known now to the candid historian than 
they were to the promoters of the monument. 
These admirers, nevertheless, had vainly 
sought to make him President, and were the 
accepted patterns of piety and morality in our 
neighbor city. Equally conspicuous there is an- 
other statue, of a household philosopher of the 
last century, whose efligy is stamped upon the 
medals he instituted for Boston school-boys. 
One may read in his autobiography on what 
pretence, as a young man, he procured a run- 
away passage to New York, and every one 
knows that in his later years he made this 
pretence a reality. 

The bearing of these remarks will be obvi- 
ous to our readers. They will, however, be 
misapplied if we do not go on to point out an 
essential difference between bestowing a 
statue and bestowing a public office upon an 
individual. The one is distinctly an honor 
meant to be exemplary, in the measure of the 
qualities more or less specifically commemo- 
rated. On the other hand, election to office, 
while popularly designated as an honor, is pri- 
marily merely a certificate of fitness for the du- 
ties imposed, and further there is nothing exem 
plary about it. The Presidency, for instance, 
is not a bauble, but a trust, and one which 
varies from administration to administration, 
Sheer admiration or national gratitude even 
would be no excuse for filling it with an inca- 
pable man, who might, nevertheless, already 
deserve a statue. The right man for the 
right place may be illiterate, uncouth, profane, 
intemperate, unchaste—we have had all such 
in the White House and in the electoral field 
as candidates—but he will be honored, i.e., se- 
lected, for firmness, equity, military skill, 
legislative experience, right opinions on banks 
and tariffs, on slavery, reconstruction, and 
the civil service, and thus, and properly thus 
only, be held up as an example. His defects 
all the right-minded will deplore, but govern- 
ment would cease to exist if the fear of 
sanctioning these deprived a people of the 
freedom to avail itself of any man’s talents 
and virtues. 

It may well happen, especially in ordinary 
times, that a candidate’s minor defects—minor 
in the sense that we have been considering— 
will assume something of the importance 
which they have in an absolute scale of mo- 
rality. The voter's conscience stumbles over 
them, and he hesitates between his allegiance 
to the higher law and his assent to the politi- 
cal principle that he who can best administer 
au Office should have it. Such a sensitiveness 





is most wholesome. If it did not exist, we 
might expect a progressive degradation in- 
stead of elevation of our politics. The Presi 
dent of the United States ought to be the 
noblest, purest, most perfect instrument of 
government at the disposal of his country- 
men. That thousands of good men are to- 
day perplexed and grieved by the charge 
under which Cleveland labors, is one of 
the most hopeful signs of the times. Their 
perplexity, however, arises because their 
choice is not free—in other words, because 
the alternate candidate (there is but one in the 
range of possible election) is both unfit for the 
oftice in its abstract requirements, and has lost 
his character for probity. We have already 
asserted, what is a common belief, however 
seldom confessed, that probity is on a par 
with chastity, and is, in the present crisis of 
our political development, of the first impor- 
tance. But if it were not, the question which 
the scrupulous voter ought to ask himself is, 
whether the cause of chastity will gain by 
the defeat of Mr. Blaine’s antagonist. 

There would be little doubt how this para- 
dox ought to be solved if we were not con- 
fused by the notion that our chief concern is 
with the example that we set. The example 
which Blaine, as President, will set is, we take 
leave to say, of vastly greater consequence to 
the youth of this country. Whether we 
regard the acts by which, after public 
disgrace as Speaker of the House, after 
an empty and ignoble career in the Senate, 
after his reckless if not corrupt mismanage- 
ment of foreign affairs, he secured the nomi- 
nation which he forfeited in 1876; or whether 
we regard the present fraudulent and debasing 
campaign which his supporters are now con- 
ducting in his behalf, and not obscurely under 
his direction; or whether we name over the 
Star-routers, the carpet-baggers, the repudia- 
tors—Dorsey, Kellogg, Mahone—who are at- 
tached to his fortunes, and who will have the 
most powerful claims on his ‘‘ recognition ”; 
whether we forecast the composition of his 
Cabinet or the tone which he will give to 
public life at the capital—we cannot deny that 
his inauguration would mean the revival of 
Grantism pure and simple—that is to say, the 
sum of the influences in this country ad- 
verse to honest government and disinterest- 
ed politics. That such a revival can bring 
comfort to any good cause, or add a single 
prop to any virtue, public or private, is an 
idea which no rational man can entertain for 
an instant. There isno more sorrowful pe- 
riod in our recent history than that, under 
President Grant, when the White House 
became a rest of unclean birds. We 
blush yet to recall the conspiracy of his pri- 
vate secretary with the plunderers of the 
Government revenues, and still more the 
President’s open familiarity with them. He 
was not proved cognizant of their corrup- 


tion, though he was certainly the tool of ! 


it. His chastity has never, to our knowledge, 
been impugned, though he was surrounded by 
men to whom the atmosphere of the bar-room 
and the brothel was congenial and habitual. 
Can apy moralist look with complacency on 
the return to the capital of Babcock and 
Joyce, McDonald and ‘‘Sylph,” or their lat- 
ter-day representatives—products all of the 





spoils system of which Blaine is now the for- 
lorn leader, and which Cleveland 1s solemnly 
pledged by word and deed to oppose? 

We have no desire to indulge in casuistry, 
or to weaken any sincere and clean-handed 
reprobation of Mr. Cleveland’s offence against 
the moral law. He has himself put forward 
no plea in mitigation. Were his fault to cost 
him the Presidency, we have so much respect 
for his integrity that we do not believe he 
would deem the punishment too great, or 
refuse to say with Lincoln, when anticipating 
a yet more terrible visitation on the 
land for the sin of slavery—‘‘ The judg- 
ments of the Lord are true and righteous al- 
together.” Our object is achieved if we in- 
duce our readers to weigh the results for the 
rising generation of four years of either candi- 
date, and answer frankly which, in their judg- 
ment, is likely to make for morality. 








THE POLITICAL WOMEN IN THE 
CANVASS. 


WE have received several letters arguing that 
the part which the political women in 
Boston who have an organ in the Woman's 
Journal are taking in this canvass, indicates in 
amarked degree the want of the political 
sense onthe part of women in general. The 
deductions drawn from it all are unfavorable to 
the extension of the franchise to women. The 
Woman’s Journal strongly supports Blaine, 
and as itis having a good deal to say about 
the candidates, people who are interested 
in the female-suffrage question naturally 
read it with some interest, with the view of 
getting an idea of the kind of part women 
would take in political discussion at exciting 
times, if they were as generally interested in 
politics as men are, or, in other words, of the 
sort of contribution to politics that female 
suffrage would be. 

Of Cleveland the Journal is strongly denun- 
ciatory. It considers that to elect him after the 
offence of which he was guilty thirteen years 
ago would be full of ‘‘ the gravest peril to all 
precious things,” and would, indeed, put ‘‘so- 
ciety, the home, and the individual” in great 
danger. About his offence, it is, of course, 
fully informed, and apparently never heard of 
anything quite as bad before. After reading 
this, one would naturally expect that it had 
also examined the charges against Blaine be- 
fore finally contrasting the two candidates. 
But here is all it has to say on this branch of 
the subject : 

‘* A correspondent in the interest of Mr. 
Cleveland asks us to ‘be impartial,’and not 
to lose sight of the charges against Mr. 
Blaine. We cheerfully affirm that no man 
ought to vote for a candidate whom he be- 
lieves to be dishonest, or knows to be un- 
chaste, simply as a choice of evils. The dif- 
ference between the position of Blaine 
and Cleveland, however, is this: Mr. Blaine 
and his supporters utterly deny the charges of 
political dishonesty, and mavy excellent 
judges of evidence, like George F. Hoar and 

win D. Mead, after thorough examination, 
pronounce these charges not sustained. Gov- 
ernor Cleveland and his friends, on the con- 
trary, admit that he has been guity of the 
most scandalous immorality—immorality 
which unfits him not only for the Presidency, 
but for admission into respectable society. 
The fitness of Mr. Blaine, therefore, 
is an open question. Those who think 
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him dishonest will not and ought not to vote 
for him. But the unfitness of Mr. Cleveland 
is no longer an open question. No one can 
coutrovert it. In voting for Blaine, men will 
not endorse political disbonesty; but in voting 
for Cleveland, men will condone admitted 
personal immorality, and will affirm that 
crimes against women do not count in politi- 
cal life.”’ 


It will be observed that the editor here ad- 
mits that about the charges against Blaine she 
bas no opinion of her own whatever, and 
relies solely on ‘‘George F. Hoar and 
Edwin D. Mead.” As long as these gentle- 
men deny everything, and Blaine backs 
them up, it is apparently all she asks. With 
the Mulligan letters or the evidence before 
the Congressional Committee she has not 
troubled herself. Nor has she read what 
Blaine’s accusers say, in order to compare the 
Mead and Hoar answers therewith, and see 
whether they are responsive and sufficient, 
or whether they are not evasive and s0- 
phistical and defective. In fact, sbe has 
done, on what she considers a most 1m- 
portant occa-ion in her career as a publicist, 
the very thing which mocking men say that 
female voters will always do—go to some 
man waom they like, to tell them which is the 
right side. The editor of the Woman's 
Journal probably knows Mr. Mead and 
thinks him a nice young man, and Senator 
Hoar a dehghtful old gentleman, and they 
say this ta'k about Blaine’s lying and abusing 
his public trust 1s stuff and nonsense. So, al- 
though thousands of other respectable and 
able men whom she does not know say it 
is all true, she troubles her head no further 
about it. 

Luckily the Journal has a man among its 
regular contributors, Colonel T. W. Higginson, 
who knows how States were founded and how 
they are maintained, and he supplies the women 
withchunks of political sense. The lesson he 
reads them in this last number is really one in 
the very elements of political science, viz., the 
absolute necessity of classifying the moral as 
wellas the mental qualities in order tocarry on 
any social organization except a monastery. 
There has never been a successful human so- 
ciety in which tbe virtues were treated, 
for its own purposes, as all of equal im- 
portence. Attempts have been made at vari- 
ous times to establish theocracies or sacer- 
dotal governments, in which all sins would 
be treated as equally or nearly equally hei- 
nous offences against the community, but 
they have never succeeded or lasted long. 
All societies now existing have owed their 
success to the recognition of the fact that 
different virtues are of different degrees of 
value to the State, and that the standard has 
to be settled by the needs of society itself; 
and it is set'led, if not by law, by common 
sense. Of a soldier it is exacted that he shall 
be before all things brave; of a judge 
that be shall be before all things just; of a 
treasurer that he shall be before all things 
honest; of a statesman that he shall be before 
all things faithful to the public interest as dis- 
tinguished from bis private interest; of a 
teacher of morals or religion that be shull be 
before all things truthful and pure and up- 
right; of a woman that she shall be before all 
things chaste. Society has long been trying to 








settle the standard for editors, and will doubt 

less eventually succeed, though it has not yet 
doneso. Butit would seem prima fucie asif it 
were above all things necessary that a male 
editor should not lie or pervert, or sbam 
horror which he does not feel, or profess beliefs 
which he does not hold, and that a female 
editor should, before all things, examine public 
questions for herself, and not take her opinion 
from Edwin or George. 


THE SUMMER HOTELS. 
Reports come in from nearly every direction 
of the badness of the season at the summer 
resorts. There is hardly one of the great 
hotels, even at the most popular watering- 
places, which has not lost money. Very few, 
indeed, have made movey. The best hotel at 
Bar Harbor, which holds its own in a!l seasons 
better than almost any resort aloug the coast, bas 
been closed two weeks sooner than usual to save 
the proprietor from further losses. The lead 
ing hotel on the Catskills, which accommodates 
1,200 guests easily, bas rarely had more than 
500. Several of the smaller hotels along 
the Connecticut shore, it is announced, 
have closed the season in debt. In fact, 
hardly any of them, unless aided by a cure of 
some sort, such as mineral springs, have 
paid their way. Those so near New York 
that people can rush out to them for the sake 
of one cool evening or cool night Lave perhaps 
done better. But asa general rule it may bx 
said that the ‘‘summer-resort”” business hus 
this year been wretchcdly poor, and it gets 
poorer year by year. That the condition of 
trade and the coolness of the weather have 
contributed to this in some degree, there is 
no doubt. 

But the more powerful causes are more per 
manent. Some, such asthe rapid growth of 
cottage life, we pointed out in these col 
umns last year. This has literally killed the 
hotels in Newport, and is killing them in Bar 
Harbor and some other places. The cottages 
throw over the hote!s a cold shadow in which 
people who mean to make a_ prolonged 
stay in a place do not care to live 
To be in a place where there is a great 
deal of cottage life and have no share in it is 
not pleasant, and cottagers are compelled, in 
any place in which hoteis are large and much 
frequented, to be somewhat chary of their 
social attentions to hotel guests, through sheer 
inability to meet the demands on them which 
apy such altentions would soon create. But 
another and more serious cause of the difficul- 
ty of the summer-resort business may be 
summed up by saying that the managers of 
the small hotels do pot know how, and the 
managers of the large ones attempt too much 
In fact, the history of the hotel busivess in this 
country is the history of extraordinary and 
one might say precocious advance, foilowed 
by a period of almost complete stagnation. 
Fifty years ago the art of hote!-keeping sbot 
far ahead in the United States of anything of 
the kind known in Europe, snd fer about 
half that period American botels were the 
wonder of the Old Worlo, ana formed a pro 
minent feature in the tales of a/l trave!'ers 
who had crossed the Atlantic. Their size, 
the perfection of their organization, the luxury 


of their furniture, the lavishness and excel! 
lence of their table were cousient subjects of 
admiration in the European newspapers. In 
fact, they were so much ta'ked about that at 
last the belief was spread in England, and is 
firmly heid in England by large numbers of 
people to tbis day, that all Americans lived in 
hotels, and that home life in a house was a} 
most utknown on this side of the Atlantic 
There was nothing in England which could 
at all approach them, or iw France or 
Switzerland either, except a few very expen 

| sive hotels, at which great personages on tbeir 
travels took “suites of apartments,” and 
which no man of moderate meags dared to 
enter. 

Since then American bote’s have greatly in 
creased in size as wellas in number, but the 
popular taste has changed a good dea), and 
botel-Keepers have not taken much account 
of it. One thing they bave overlooked is 
that the immense growth of population 

| and the increased size of the cities Dave made 
| that portion of the city people who can afford 
to go to the summer resorts much more d 

sirous of quiet as part of their vacation than 


tbey used to be. The sole concession the 
hotels bave made to this feeling is in the 
matter of waiting Thirty or forty vears 
ago the waiting at an American ho'el ta 
ble was made as noisy as possidle. The 
wuiters were often marched into the din 
ivg-room in single file, with the lock step and 
measured tread, holdtog the dishes in the atr, 
Which, ata signal from their ebicf, were de 
posited ov the table with a loud bang, and the 
covers Whisked off with a flourish, the guests 
sittipg silent by, thrilled spectators of the 
manewuvre. During the repast, too, every 
thing was done to make the service the 
chief feature, and the consumption of the 
food a mere incident and a very subordinate 
one. But all other sources of uproar are ke;t 
up. Ifthe establishment can afford it, a bad 
brass band is Kept going as many of the twen 
ty-four hours as possible. The floors are so 
constructed that all walking shall necessa- 
rily be noisy. The lighting is done ly gas, 
and it is a fined article of the botel-keep 
ers creed, that the more gas be can 
burn the better, so that in hot weather he 
keeps his parlors and halls as bot as the fire- 
room of a steamboat. Moreover, he bas no 
toleration for people who do not like much 
light, and keeps glass over all his bedroom 
doors, so as to let plenty of lightin all night long 
on the nervous souls who can ooly slecp in 
complete darkness and complete quiet, 

In truth there are few great summer hotels in 
the country which are not conducted ov the the- 
ory thai all Americans like, whenever tbey 
leave home for mcreation,a tremendous ‘‘rack- 
et,” well lighted up, and a large crowd of 
people to enjoy it with. This is, however, a 
great mistake for a large and expensive botel tu 
make. Nothing is surer than that with the 
growth of wealth and population, there has 
been a great growth among Americans of love 
of silence and seclusion as a pecessary part of 
sutamer recreation. Tbe rapid increase of, 
cottage life at the watering placs, ond of 
the practice of going to Europe for vaca 
tion, is a striking illu-tration of this. The 

' shanties and tents which may be found all 
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along the coast, and in the woods in summer, 
testify to its growth also among the class which 
can neither afford to go to great hotels nor to 
Europe. The hotel belle, who went from one 
hotel to another, staying long enough at each 
to wear all her dresses, and then moving on 
with her huge trunks, known as the ‘‘rounder,”’ 
was thirty years ago on the top of the wave. 
There was nothing more brilliant socially 
between June and October than she was. But 
now she excites nothing in society but pity or 
contempt. There are hardly any girls so poor as 
to do her reverence, for her hotel life indicates 
both that she has no cottage, and no cottage 
friends to ask her to stay with them. 

As regards the smaller hotels, they are suf- 
fering from the fact that they are mostly kept 
by people who know but little about com- 
fort and make no progress in producing it. 
When we compare them with the same class 
of houses in Switzerland, kept by men who 
have made a profession of finding out what 
people like and providing it, the stagnation 
of American hotel-keeping becomes pain- 
fully apparent. There are not many sum- 
mer hotels now in the country which are not 
managed as if after a fixed type,which cannot 
be changed except in the direction of bigness 
and lavishness in the supply of food. There 
has been hardly any progress in the cookery 
as regards variety or care in preparation ; but 
little in the furniture or arrangements of the 
bed-rooms, none in the bathing or washing 
privileges, and very little increase of common 
sense in the fitting and arrangement. Take 
one little illustration of what we mean. In 
nearly every summer hotel the bed-rooms all 
communicate by thin and _ ill-fitting doors. 
This was probably begun on the theory that 
it would often be a convenience to families or 
friends occupying adjoining rooms. Perhaps 
it proves so in ten cases in a hundred. In the 
other ninety, it results inthe inmate of each 
room hearing the snoring, the conjugal quar- 
rels,the early rising and washing, the stamping 
about on the uncarpeted floor, and the crying 
babies in the two rooms adjoining him. A 
more outrageous arrangement of a_ public 
house it would be difficult to devise, and yet 
probably every new hotel put up this year has 
had it. Then take the water supply. There is 
no greater luxury insummer than abundance of 
water and convenience for bathing in it. Many 
a man is reconciled to a summer in town by the 
possession of a bath in his house. But go where 
one will to the summer botels all over the 
country, he will find that there are no bathing 
arrangements in the house, except one or two 
bath rooms, probably at a considerable dis- 
tance from his room,and which can only be had 
at certain times and by previous engagement. 
Such a simple thing as the provision of a 
tub and a pail of water in his room ata 
small extra charge, is probably unknown 
throughout the country ; we certainly never 
heard of it or met with it, and yet what a 
luxury it would be. How many hotel-keep- 
ers are there to whom one could mention it 
without having him shake his head over it as 
visionary or impracticable ? 

The truth is, the times are ripe for reformin 
summer-hotel keeping as in so many other 
things. We have fallen behind Europeans in this 
as we fell behind them in some other things, af- 





ter having shown them the way in the beginning, 
If somebody of the hotel-keeping profession, 
some young man who does not believe that 
there is something eternal about serving vege- 
tables in small bird dishes, will go to Switzer- 
land and study closely there the provision made 
for travellers in some of tlre good small hotels, 
and get it firmly into his head that hotels were 
made for man, and not man for hotels, he may, 
if he can put up a building on a good site, and 
firmly distinguish in constructing it between 
what is essential to comfort and what is trum- 
pery, achieve deathless fame as well as 
wealth. He will be what Bessemer is to 
steel, what McAdam is to roads, what Mc- 
Cormick is to reaping. 








ENGLISH SUMMER AND AUTUMN 
RESORTS. 


LonpDon, August 530. 


No event happening in a foreign country has 
for years past so much affected English domestic 
life as the appearance this summer of the chole- 
ra in southern France. Although this is not the 
season of the year when English tourists flock to 
the Mediterranean, the mere presence of pesti- 
lence in France affrights some, the idea that it 
will spread into Germany and Switzerland 
moves others, while those who do not fear the 
disease are repelled from foreign travel by the 
notion that tedious quarantines are likely to be 
enforced on the frontiers of the various Euro- 
pean states. This is already the case in Italy; 
and as many people wind up an Alpine tour by 
a week or two in Italy, its virtual occlusion has 
told heavily. As there have been up to this writ- 
ing no difficulties placed in the way of transit 
through northern France, Germany, Austria, 
and Switzerland, this panic among English 
pleasure-seekers is unreasonable ; but it is prov- 
ing as useful to the hotel-keepers and railway 
companies of the British Isles as it is injurious to 
those of the Rhine or the Alps. Thousands of 
families have this year turned their steps to the 
watering places of the southern and western 
coasts, or to Scotland, who in any other would 
have been found at Lucerne, Interlaken, Gene- 
va, Bellagio, Venice. It may interest your read- 
ers to hear what kinds of summer resort England 
supplies, and what kind of life it is that people 
lead there ; for these do not resemble either the 
holiday baunts or the holiday life of the United 
States. 

Those who go abroad in autumn belong to 
what we call the upper middle and middle up- 
per classes. Professional men, for instance, bar- 
risters, clergymen, and the richer attorneys and 
physicians, have a special penchant for the Con- 
tinent ; and to these one may add a fair propor- 
tion of families belonging to the higher walks of 
commerce and to the landed aristocracy. Those 
who take their pleasure in Britain, while draw- 
ing from these same classes, include persons be- 
longing to the wealthiest and to the more hum- 
ble classes, I begin with the former. 

The nobility, and the classes who by their 
wealth stand on a level with the nobility, go by 
preference to Scotland. What is called “sport” 
—that is to say, grouse shooting and deer stalk- 
ing—are the favorite amusements of the men, 
who pay enormous sums for the gratification of 
this taste. Four hundred pounds for a grouse 
moor, & thousand pounds for a deer forest, are 
not unusual rents to be paid, although the shoot- 
ing season lasts for a few weeks only. The la- 
dies of the family generally accompany their 
husbands or fathers, for nowadays every moor 
or forest possesses a well-built shooting-box, 





where comfort sometimes passes into luxury. 
The titled sportsman does not hesitate to sell 
his grouse, although what he receives from the 
poulterers of English towns recoups him for a 
very small part of the high rent. For a month 
after the 12th of August, the day when grouse 
shooting begins, all the trains from the north 
carry down into England vast consignments of 
grouse to Lancashire, Yorkshire, and London, 
while the newspapers chronicle the number of 
brace killed by each gun on each moor. The 
vanity of the sportsman, and the snobbish curi- 
osity of the newspaper reader who hears how 
persons of rank and wealth are enjoying them- 
selves, are equally gratified. Most of the large 
shooting lodges receive a succession of guests 
during August and September, who bring their 
guns and often their servants with them, so that 
the whole Highlands of Scotland, during the rest 
of the year deserted since the old inhabitants 
have been evicted or have emigrated, are at this 
time turned into one huge game preserve, where 
the crack of the fowling-piece or rifle is never 
silent. Although the climate of Scotland, par- 
ticularly on the west coast, is changeable, with 
a strong predilection for wind and rain, it is 
wondertully healthy, and those who do not care 
for the scenery get their exercise in tramping 
after birds or deer. 

While the upper class are thus amusing them- 
selves in their private quarters, English tourists 
of an humbler order overflow the Scotch hotels 
and those coaches which, in some of the wilder 
districts, have not yet been replaced by rail- 
ways. In spite of their exorbitant charges, 
these hotels are kept so full that one can rarely 
find a bed on the more popular routes unless by 
ordering it several days beforehand, and dozens 
of men sleep every night on the floor of the 
dining-room, or even perhaps on the billiard ta- 
ble. Why are not larger hotels built? Often 
because the local landowner does not like a 
swarm of tourists in his neighborhood. They 
ramble over the moors, or perhaps, if good 
walkers, they invade the recesses of the deer 
forest, and may now and then disturb the deer 
on a day when the proprietor or his sporting 
tenant intends to go out stalking. This would 
be so serious a misfortune that gamekeepers or 
gillies (as they are called in the Scottish High- 
lands) are posted at all the points where a path 
from the valley leads up into the hills, to turn 
back the pedestrian, be he geologist or botanist 
or artist, lest his intrusion should endanger the 
sportsman’s pleasure. To keep these pedestrians 
away altogether is so desirable that in some 
places, as at Braemar, for instance, in the upper 
valley of the Dee, the landowners forbid any 
additional accommodations for visitors to be 
provided ; so the two hotels, each of which would 
seem a cottage compared to those in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, are unable to re- 
ceive one-tenth part of the visitors who desire to 
take their holiday in this prettiest and healthiest 
of all the nooks in the Eastern Highlands. There 
is no better instance of the extent to which the 
laws as well as the social usages of Great Britain 
have retained their aristocratic character, than 
the quiet submission which the Many thus ren- 
der to the amusements of the Few. 

Scotland, however, does not absorb the whole 
of the wealthy pleasure-seekers. Many have 
country houses in various parts of England, and 
even those who have first had some weeks’ 
shooting in Scotland betake themselves to these 
country houses in September and October, the 
months consecrated to partridge shooting. Those 
who have not the good luck to own a residence, 
especially the younger people, go round visiting 
among their relatives and acquaintances, so that 
from the beginning of September till the middle 
of November one of these great country seats is 
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like a Swiss hotel, receiving and dismissing a 
troop of guests every two or three days, since 
visits which used to last for a week now rarely 
extend beyond three days. By November those 
who have commercial or professional engage- 
ments have begun to return to the cities. The 
children of pleasure turn to Brighton or Tor- 
quay,or, in constantly increasing numbers,to the 
shores of the Mediterranean; so that in Decem- 
ber the country is left to fox hunters, and to those 
landowners who feel bound to fulfil the duties of 
local government and the local administration of 
justice, which still belong to the English justice 
of the peace. 

The persons whose autumn engagements I have 
been describing are comparatively few in num- 
ber, though important because they set the 
fashion and lay down the ideal of life tothe other 
classes. What becomes of those other classes, 
of that large part of the upper middle class and 
still larger part of the middle class proper, 
which can afford neither shooting nor a country 
house, nor a trip tothe Alps! Nearly all of them 
go tothe sea. The villages of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland and Yorkshire receive a few in 
hotels or lodgings, but the vast mass flock to the 
so-called watering places on the east, south, and 
west coasts of England. Of these places Scar- 
borough, Filey, and Whitby in Yorkshire, Cro- 
mer in Norfolk, Hastings and Eastbourne in 
Sussex, together with some towns of less ac- 
count in Dorset, Devon, and Wales, are fairly 
fashionable. Thers are plenty of good hotels 
and a still larger choice of lodgings which a per- 
son of social standing may enter without dero- 
gation. The less fastidious part of the London 
middle class resorts to more crowded places 
nearer home, such as Ramsgate and Margate in 
Kent, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and Harwich in 
East Anglia, while the Lancashire people have 
seaside spots of their own at Blackpool and 
Southport in Lancasbire, in the Isle of Man, and 
on the north coast of Wales. These people use 
hotels but little, for the hotels are too dear, and 
they commonly go en famille. They crowd into 
small lodgings. The children play all day on the 
beach. The mothers sit watching them witha 
novel in their hands, while husbands and fathers 
come down each evening, if the place is not too 
far away from business, or if it is, content them- 
selves with a fortnight’s holiday, while the rest 
of the family obtains a month. Some sort of 
regular intermission from work bas now come to 
be expected by everybody above the rank of a 
laborer; and as our successful business men more 
rarely indulge themselves with long trips abroad 
than those of Americaseem to do, they cling the 
more to having at least three or four weeks in 
every year. 

It will be seen from the above how considera- 
ble are the differences between English and Ame- 
rican summer habits. Our people use hotels 
far less than youdo. They cling to some sort 
of privacy even on their holiday. On the other 
hand, there do not exist at the English pleasure 
resorts such groups of private villas as adorn 
Newport, or the coasts of Maine, or parts of 
Massachusetts Bay; it is only exceptionally, on 
the Clyde, for instance, or at some pointson the 
picturesque shores of Devon and Cornwall, that 
one finds handsome cottages whose owners re- 
turn regularly to them year after year. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of the English autumn re- 





sort is the existence of an enormous number of | 


furnished lodging houses. Sometimes the whole 


house is let, and then the family taking it bring | 


their servants with them. More frequently the 
owner provides attendance and lets two or three 
or more rooms together, accommodating two or 
more families in the same house. The scale of 
expenditure in an English middle-class family is 
lower than that of a corresponding family in 


a 


America, and it has less relish for the easy, open, 
half-public life of a hotel. However, even here 
a change is in progress. Hotels with a fixed 
weekly charge and a table d’héte are increasing 
in number, and are more and largely used by 
single men—a class relatively larger in England 
than in America, because the average age of 
marriage is later. Ee 


SCIENTIS’S AT PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, September 6. 


THE meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement ef Science is half over. To- 
day is given up to excursions to the mountains 
and mines by those who are interested in geology 
and engineering, and to the sea-shore by those 
who prefer a bath in the surf, or who wish to 
pay their respects to one of the oldest and most 
honorable of the scientific men of this country 
Isaac Lea, of Philadelphia, who gives a recep 
tion at his cottage in Long Branch. The heat 
has been intense during the last three days, but 
this is the only drawback to the success of the 
Congress. The number of persons in attendance 
is very large, and among them are many of the 
distinguished foreigners who attended the meet 
ing in Montreal. More are expected on Mon 
day. 
Preese aud Blanford, delegates of the Royal So 


| the luternational Geodetic 


that a master was speaking, even if it was ditt 
cult to follow him. Asthe audience dispersed, 
printed copies were at command in the pages of 
Science. The perusal of this address will well! 
repay everybody who takes an interest in the 
present state of buman knowledge respecting the 
stellar univer-e. Young's style is admirably 
clear, light and order seem to have penetrated 
his brain through the studies in which be has 
been engaged The strength of address 
was in its survey of the present state of astrono 
my, and in its indication of the lines in which 
more profound and extended researches are desir 
able 


his 


Beginning with the earth, Professor Young 


' called attention to the imperfect knowledge 
(for astronomical needs) which we bave of its 
dimensions, and he intimated that “ nothing 
short of a complete geodetic triangulation of the 
whole earth ~ would be quite satisfactory The 
recent questionings of the uniformity of the 
earth’s rotation, and the necessity of finding 
for scientific purposes “ai new unit of 
time,” were next referred to, and = this 
was followed by an account of the observa 


tions which are to be made, at the instance of 


Association, with re 


| spect to the constancy of the position of the 


| earth's axis 


Ball, the Astronomer Royal of Ireland; | 


Proceeding from the earth, the 


| lecturer approached the moon, tn order to point 
out the pending mathematical and physical 
problems in respect to our satellite lociden 


ciety, of London; E. B. Tylor. author of the | 


‘Early History of Mankind’; Adams, tbe Cam 
bridge astronomer; Captain Pym, of the Royal 
Navy and of Arctic fame; Barrett, a student of 
psychic phenomena; Prof. George Forbes, Pro 
fessor Mactear, of Glasgow, and Professor Deurr, 
of London, are among the Englishmen whose 
faces have already been seen in the meetings; 
there are also other foreigners here, from Ger 
many on the one side and from Japan on the 
other—for instance, Valentiner, of Carlsrube, 
and Kakichi, of Tokio. There are excellent 
representatives from almost all the 
leges, universities, and learned institutions of 
this country, although some of the older and 
more distinguished men have not yet appeared 
It was venturesome to invite to Philacelpbia, so 
early in September, so soon after the Montreal 
meeting, such large numbers of people; but the 
success of the hospitable summons is greater 
than could have been anticipated. Thearrange 
ments of the Philadelphians are admirable. The 
meetings are held in Broad Street, near the 
Pennsylvania station, and it is doubtful whether 
any city in this country could furnish so com- 
pactly all the requisites for a scientific con 
gress—large hotels, a great auditorium, inpu 
merable smaller rooms, a fine public library, a 
club bouse with all the elements of comfort and 
repose, telegraphs, horse-cars—in fact, every 
convenience for a crowd of critica) and exact- 
ing, and not always reasonable visitors 

The chief addresses of the year have already 
been made. Not to speak of the welcomes and 
responses, there are annually at these meetings 
several elaborate discourses in which the public 
are supposed to be interested. Foremost among 
them is the address by the President of the pre 
vious year. Prof. Charles A. Young, the as 
tronomer, who began his career at Dartmouth, 
and is now in the full vigor of his powers 
at Princeton, and who is a special authority 
in all that relates to solar physics, took for 
his Presidential theme the “Pending Prob 
lems of Astronomy.” It was delivered to a 
large assembly in the Academy of Masic, 
on Friday evening, but the extreme heat, 
and the necessity of having a large space in 
front of the speaker left free for a subsequent 
promenade, were serious interferences with the 
pleasure of the audience. But every one knew 


col- 


tally to this elaborate part of bis address, Pro 


fessor Young (with a very gentle allusion to 


“those mathematicians who delight themselves in 


} transcendental and pn dimensional space, and re 


| vel in the theory of 
| greater interest in‘ 


bumbers avowed his 


the theory of functions and 


differential equations,” from which be naturally 


| expects more aid to astronomy. 


It would quite surpass the limits of this letter 
to follow the astronomer as he called the roll of 


|} planets, and pointed out the limitations of buman 


| bis reference to Lockver's 


knowledge with respect to each member of the 


solar system. With regard to the sun, he says 
that he is less contident than he was three years 
ago of the correctness of the value S8’.NO for the 
solar parallax , he is satisfied with the gene 
rallv received theory of the sun's constitution ; 
he is sceptical whether the terrestrial influence 
of the sun's spots amounts to anything except in 
the direction of magnetism ; he is guarded in 
famous bhypothests ; 
mtroversy the 


very 


the ce 
the 


statement of 


and as to 
nature of sun's corona, he gives a 
fair Opposing views, with 

out committing himself to either of them. Af- 
ter an account of the present theory of comets, 
the discourse concluded with a defence of the 
scieoce of astronomy, not because of its ‘* uses,’ 
but because ‘in the study of the heavens the 
human intellect finds most invigorating exer 

cise and most nourishing and growth-making ali 

ment,” 

The the vice-presidents, which 
were given on Thursday afternoon, were nine in 
In the first mathematics 
Professor H. T. Eddy, of the University of Cin: 
cinpati, pointed out, with unhesitating severity, 
the defects which exist in American schools and 
colleges with respect to mathematical instruc- 
tion. We have been accustomed of late year, 
t») lamentations regarding the inadequacy of the 
current mode of teaching Greek and Latin, but 
it must have struck many persons with surprise 
to bear a mathematician, by inheritence, hy 
education, and by profession, denounce with 
such vigor the existing theory and practice of 
mathematical tuition. He believes that re- 
pugnance totbis branch of learning is simply 


respecting 


the 


addresses of 


number. section, 


| due to bad teaching,to the employ ment of mathe 


matics simply as an agent in intellectual disci_ 
pline, without any suggestion of its relations to 
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the world in which we dwell, and without any 
recognition of its significance as ‘“‘the most 
splendid instrument of research yet devised by 
the wit of man.” 

In the physical section Prof. John Trowbridge, 
of Harvard University, propounded the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What is Electricity ?” And although he 
did not profess to answer it, be indicated in a 
very felicitous manner what is known of the 
manifestations of this force, and what is not 
known in respect to it, and dwelt upon some 
of the relations which exist between elec- 
tricity and otber manifestations of energy. 
The chairman of the section of chemistry, Pro- 
fessor J. W. Langley, of the University of 
Michigan, took for bis theme chemical affinity ; 
Professor Thurston, of the Stevens Institute at 
Hoboken, addressed the fourth section, that of 
mechanical science, on recent applications of 
science to the useful arts; in geology, Professor 
Winchell, of Minneapolis, spoke upon the crys- 
talline rocks of the Northwest; in biology, the 
vice-president’s address was given by Profes- 
sor Cope, of Philadelphia, on catagenesis ; be- 
fore the histologists or microscopists Professor 
Wormley, also of Philadelphia, spoke upon 
the vaiue of the microscope in the detec- 
tion of poisons. The eighth section, antbro- 
pology, listened to a discourse from its cbair- 
man, Profesor Morse, of Salem, on the ge- 
ological evidences of the antiquity of man; 
and finally, before the section of economic 
science and statistics, General Eatcn, United 
States Commissioner of Education, delivered an 
address on the value of science in the common 
affairs of life. 

There has been but one day thus far for the 
ordipvary reading of papers, and 102 titles were 
entered in the nine sections, but probably of 
these a great many were read by title 
only. One of the papers of most general 
interest was that of Professor Huilgard, of 
the United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, which gave a review of all that is 
known of the eastern continental line of the 
United States, and of its relations to the outly- 
ing islands. A knowledge of this configuration 
sheds much light upon the Gulf Stream. The 
lecture embodied a great deal that is absolutely 
new, the results of the long-continued research- 
es of a most important branch of the svientific 
service of the Government. It was illustrated 
by an interesting relief of the ocean bottom 
off our coast, with that of the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. The storage 
reservoir of the Gulf, the confining ridge 
which connects Florida and Cuba, and tbe fall 
of the seain the direction of the Gulf Stream, 
are made apparent on this model. One of the 
English visitors, Captain Pym, spoke of Profes- 
sor Hilgard’s paper asthe most interesting he 
bad ever heard before a scientific meeting. 

There have been but a few papers to call forth 
spirited debate. Among the few may be men- 
tioned one by Professor Alden, of the Worcester 
School of Industrial Science, on the proper 
training of mechanics. After he had describ- 
ed the methods pursued at Worcester, Messrs. 
Woodeard, of St. Louis; W. P. Trowbridge, of 
the Columbia School of Mines; C. O. Thompson, 
of Terre Haute; Robinson, of Columbus, Ohno, 
and De Volson Wood, of Hoboken, took up tbe 
discussion. It was a pity that the views of such 
men, brought out in a sort of professional confi- 
dence, should pass unreported,for the problem in 
industrial training which they in different ways 
are endeavoring to solve, is of the first impor- 
tance in American education. 

One public lecture has beeu given since the 
Association met, and one more is announced. 
On Thursday evening Professor Newberry, of 
Columbia College, reviewed the geological his- 





tory of the North American Contioent. He 


made free use of lantern slides, by the aid of 
which he expounded very clearly his idea of 
the growth of this continent, and illustrated 
the series of fussi] plants and animals by which 
so much of this history bas been recorded. Next 
week the Astronomer Royal of Ireland, Dr. Ball, 
gives a public lecture upon the ‘* Distances of the 
Stars.” 

There has been one evening reception or con- 
versazione, and two or three more are projected, 
and there are a great many ‘‘side-shows,” such 
as the electrical exbibition and conference, Muy- 
bridge’s iostantaneous photography, tbe micro- 
scopical soirée, the meetings of the miniog engi- 
neers, and soon. Indeed, the week is too full 
The most that any individual can do is to gather 
general impressions, hear a few papers in bis 
own line, and cultivate the acquaintance of bis 
fellows. For such purposes,which are, after all, 
the essentials of a scientific congress, the assem- 
bly at Philadelphia is a great success, 








Correspondence. 


ASSIMILATING THE DECALOGUE., 


To THE EpDITOR OF THE NaTION : 


Sir: Apropos of the choice of candidates on 
the part of the New York Jndependent and oth- 
ers, allow me to offer the following suggestion : 

A foolish tradition ascribes to the infant Corist 
a determination not to learn the second letter of 
the alpbabet till he had fully comprehended the 
first. A too ready acceptance of this tradition 
may bave led a part of Christianity to the con- 
clusion that the injunctions of the decalogue 
were binding in the order of their occurrence. 
Certain it is that many Christian communities 
seem to bave bolted the commandments ana- 
conda-like, and (metapborically) to lie with them 
half-swallowed. History, ancient and modern, 
bristles with instances of churches that could 
comprehend their duty toward God, but not 
their duty toward their neighbor. The exist- 
ence of the duel and the barbarous killing-at- 
sight custom proves that there are communities 
which have ill-digested the sixth commandment; 
and, reasoning by analogy, we may expect to 
find in these communities crude ideas of the 
scope of the seventh commandment. At the 
North, Christians have, thank God! generally 
arrived at the conclusion that the seventh com- 
mandment forbids lawless indulgence of sexual 
passion, as well as a breach of the marriage vow. 
Some few recognize also a probibition against 
pruriently gloating over vile newspaper “‘ state- 
ments.” Now, these people often bave an im- 
perfect understanding of tie eighth command- 
ment: the grosser forms of dishonesty should be 
condemned, of course, but high-toned embezzle- 
ment and breach of trust may be condoned and 
excused; and the idea that a Congressman 
should not embezzle the powers intrusted to 
him and use them for his private gain bas not 
yet been assimilated. The ninth commandment 
has, of course, been scarcely reached, and only 
a sanctimonious ‘‘ dude” or ‘‘ pharisee” would 
venture to hold that false speaking, lying, and 
slandering were not permissible to Christians 
engaged in a political campaign. 

W. J. CHASE. 

Culcaao, September 8, 1884. 





MINISTERS IN THE CANVASS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: It seems to me that “J.’s” remarks on 
‘* Ministerial Politics,” in No. 1000 of the Nation, 
are of little or no account. As scientists would 
say, they are based upon too slender an induc- 





tion. It is impossible for him to know the po- 
litical sentiments of the rank and file of the 
ministry in this country, and, for that matter, 
for any one person to know them. It is, per- 
haps, safe to say that a vast proportion of the 
ministers in the North are Republicans. The 
great moral issue against slavery, and love for 
the country in her bour of peril, made them 
such. It is certainly to their credit that they 
could and did see the point involved in tbat is- 
sue, and had the courage to stand for their con- 
victions. That party spirit in them should slow- 
ly decay is not to ba wondered at, seeing they 
are nothing but human beings and never pro- 
fessed to be any thing else. 

If ministers are supporting Blaine in this can- 
vass, I believe it is not because they are too 
morally purblind to see the points of the case 
against him, but largely because the facts have 
never been placed before them. They are busy 
men, for the most part, and read the daily paper 
nearest them. In nove of the Republican pa- 
pers have the Mulligan letters been published, 
nor will they be, and the average Democratic 
editor seems too ignorant of the facts to make 
as much use of these letters as he might. I have 
conversed with a hundred different persons, in- 
cluding mivisters, of all political faiths, and 
have not found one who is familiar with these 
railroad and diplomatic transactions. A minis- 
ter knowing I had the data of these affairs ap- 
plied to me for them, and, after reading, return- 
ed them with the remark that they had decided 
bim not to vote for Blaine. He at least could 
see the pcint, and, I doubt not, many others are 
impartial enough to render the correct verdict 
on the evidence if they had it before them. 

But then, all the ministers are not supporting 
Blaine. They are not advertising their views 
widely, nor getting themselves into public privt; 
bat they will vote just as effectively in the right 
direction on election day as though they now 
made a loud noise and a great display. I know 
instances of this kind. In the city of Cleveland 
ministers alone have made an independent move- 
ment in politics and against Blaine. So far as 
I know, I, a minister, am the only anti-Blaine 
Republican in my town, though there are some 
lukewarm Republicans who may compromise by 
voting for St. Joho. Itseems to me that a good 
electioneering enterprise on the part of the Inde- 
pendents would be to furnish every preacber in 
the United States—and their names and address- 
es are easily obtainable—with the Evening Post 
pampblet, the speech of Schurz, and similar 
documents. 

I should like to say, while at it, to any person 
who may get nervous over the attitude of the 
mipvistry on any moral subject affecting the 
public welfare, that ministers are steadily de- 
voted to the promotion of the interests of a 
kingdom not of this world, ard are but subordi- 
nately interested in anything else. And I can- 
not but think, notwithstanding the frequent ad- 
vice from certain quarters that they should deal 
with “live questions of the day,” it is best for 
all that they keep themselves to their specific 
domain. But interested they must be and are 
in public questions, in respect to which the pub- 
lic c+n safely assume they are with tbe best citi- 
zens in favor of all that is good. M. F.W. 

OnI0, September 3, 1884. 





CHARITY AS A FACTOR IN THE PRE- 
SENT CAMPAIGN. 
To THE EprTor oF THE NArtION : 

Sir: In the present emergency men have been 
thrown into doubt at a time when they ought to 
bein a state of certainty. The necessity of 
choosing between the two candidates for the 
Presidency is pressing. What shall guide them? 
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Certainly some overruling principle that has not 
yet been made clear needs to be revealed. It is 
in the absence of this revelation that good men 
take refuge in policy. They know or feel they 
are doing wrong in doing so. Senator Hoar, 
for example, cannot gulp down Mr. Blaine for 
the sake of ‘‘the grand old party” without in- 
stinctive abhorrence, if it occurs to him, of the 
candidate’s public character. He is politic when 
he wishes he might feel that he was principled. 
And what characterizes the Independent is this 
instinct, so conscious and operative in him as to 
serve as a preventive to a similar course 
of banqueting, and as a motive to look 
for something better or to resort to ab- 
stinence. Many an Independent sees the prin- 
ciple which is really the alternative to policy. 
That principle is charity. One would think that 
professing Christendom were almost devoid of 
it. The very ones whose office it is to preach 
Christianity, and to set the example of it, are of 
those who in word and example have so far in 
this campaign outraged the first grand principle 
which he taught after whom they are named. 
I would try to view these teachers charitably. 
They are moved in part by a disposition born of 
a regard for chastity asa safeguard to society. 
But after all these centuries they have not 
learned to prize equally the chastity of innocence 
and the chastity of reéstablished character. To 
be chaste and then be unchaste and to remain so, 
is a different thing from being chaste, and then 
being unchaste, and then, forsaking the unright- 
eousness, becoming upright with additional 
strength by reason of the fall and the recovery. 
It was to this latter sort of character that the 
Supreme man from whom sprang the name of 
Christian, looked with the forgiveness and the 
confidence which when fused are charity. 

I am trying to write with absolute impartiality 
in regard to the application of this principle to 
the cases of the two leading candidates for the 
Presidency. Perhaps my tendencies as a phy- 
sician might be considered as rather controlling 
in the effort to make out a diagnosis. The point 
is to have the fact. The welfare of a nation 
hangs upon a correct diagnosis. Between these 
two candidates, toward whom is the forgiveness, 
not only, but the confidence, to be shown? For 
if to neither, the emergency is critical. 

The one candidate stands unquestioned in re- 
gard to his private life. It is there, I fear, where 
80 many are caught. Every true man admires 
a chaste man. It is in his admiration of Mr. 
Blaine’s private character, I fear, that so ex- 
cellent a man as Senator Hoar loses sight of the 
candidate’s public irregularities. Once he passed 
by the exhibition as something common and to 
be expected; but that which in the aspiring 
politician was a matter of course became an- 
gelic in the successful aspirant to the can- 
didacy. Here is Gabriel: how could Gabriel 
be chargeable with ‘‘embodying most in 
American politics that is menacing to 
public morals and integrity in govern- 
ment”? He does not see that the young men 
who are coming on the scene would do the 
readier as his angel does because he appears as 
Gabriel. You may forgive him, but confide in 
him, how can you? How can the country do so 
while his adherents say he has not sinned when 
he has sinned; assert that he may go on doing as 
he has done and yet commit nosin! Will the 
country trust itself in the hands of a man who 
tries to bide his sin, and repents not of it, but 
seems to declare that he will do as he has done 
because it isnosin? Mr. Cleveland is a Demo- 
crat. Iam sorry for that. And yet not sorry 
either, for the Republican party needs a check, 
that righteousness may come out of the evil 
But Mr. Cleveland stands publicly for what is 
upright and strong. His past shows that he 








would not seek his own gain through official op- 


portunity. About his private life he has told 
those who know to ‘tell the truth.” And they 
have told it. His language and action are those 
of a man who confides in the perception of the 
people to see through him as one who was weak 
and is strong. And the choice of him above the 
Other candidate depends upon the measure of 
charity that is in this generation. DrEMos 
September 6, 1884. 





SOME INQUIRIES ANSWERED. 
To THE EpITOR oF THE NATION: 
Sir: Will you be kind enough to inform me, 
through the columns of the Nation, 


First—Whether your notewortby article 
“What We Think About It Now,” the report 


| the magazines) has quite gone out of fashi 


{The * Freedom of Worship” Bill, which 
is the one referred to by our correspondent 
was never ‘‘brought before Governor Cleve 
land.” It was defeated in the Legislature 
Ep, Nation.]} 


Notes. 


THE issuing of serial stories in parts (except in 

pn, but 
Admiral Porter is about to revive it, pubtishin 
through D. Appleton & Co 


A 


a long romance 


| called‘ Allan Dare and Robert le Diable Tt 


of the Committee of Buffalo citizens, the letter | 
published by the editor of the Independent over | 


his own signature, and Cleveland's letter to bis 
brotber of November 7, 1882, are or will be ob 
tainable printed in connection with each other 
in pamphlet form?! Such a collection would, | 
know, influence personal friends of mine who 
have read the Jribune almost exclusively for 
years. 

Secondly—Have Hurlbert’s letters to the Her 
ald relative to Blaine’s Irish foreign policy been 
reprinted anywhere! I was informed at the 
Office that they were out of copies. 

Thirdly—Has there been made any elaborate 
exposé of Blaine’s South American foreign poli 
cy, following the line of thought of an editorial 
in the last Nation ? 

Fourthly—Where can I get trustworthy re 
ports of the present status of the cotton, woollen, 
and glass manufacturing interests ! 

Fifthly—W here can copies of David A. Wells's 
various papers on the tariff be obtained / 

If you will kindly give the room to answer 
the above questions, Iams.re the information 
will be of use to many others who, like myself, 
are anxious to be of some service in the present 
struggle to purify our national politics. —Very 
truly, FRED HENDERSON, 

BROOKLYN, September 5, 1884. 





{1. No. Why do you not lend them your 
Nation now and then? Any good book on mo 
rals would do, however. 

2. No, not in a collected form. 

3. Yes, several. 

4. We do not know. 

5. From David A. Wells himself, Norwich, 
Conn., or perhaps from G. P. Puinam’s Sons, 
New York.—Epb. Nation. ] 





A WESTERN LIE ABOUT GOVERNOR 
CLEVELAND. 
To THE EpitorR OF THE NaTION: 

Sir: Ata public meeting beld in Creston last 
Thursday evening, the Hon. P. Hepburn (who is 
the Republican candidate for Congress from this 
district), in speaking of Governer Cleveland, 
said : 

‘““A bill was brought before Cleveland for 
his sigvature, enabiing any inmate of any hospi 
tal in the State of New York toeall for the aid 
of any priest or preacher, cf any denomination, 
to console him (i. ¢,, the patient) in sickress, or to 
smooth bis pathway tothe grave. This would 
have cost the State nothing, yet Mr. Cleveland 
vetoed 10.” 


| of ‘Stormonth's 


parts will appear at fortnightly intervals 
Messrs, Appleton will also publish in the usual 
way the fifth volume of Bancroft’s revised * His 
tory of the United States,’ leaving but one more 
to come; Mc Master's 
‘History of the People of the United States 

‘Essays and Speeches of Jeremiah S. Black, 


the second volume of J. B 


edited by Chauncey F. Black; ' The Story of My 
Life,’ by the late J. Marion Sima, M D.; * The 
Three Prophets—Chinese Gordon, Mobammed 


Abmed, Araby Pasha,’ by Col. Chaille Long 


‘Louis Pasteur: his Life and Labors,’ by his son 
in-law; ‘A Naturalist’s Ramb'es about Hom: 

by Dr. Charles C. Abbott; ‘ The Cruise of the 
Alice May,’ by 8. G. W 
in Relation to Manual Industry,” by 

MacArthur; ‘Maxims of Public Health, 
W. Wight, M.D. .* English Artin ISS4." text and 
sketches, by Henry Blackburn; ‘Elements of 
Eoglish Speech,’ by Isaac Basset Choace; * Mil 
ton’s Prose Writings,’ in the Parchment 


Benjamin, * Education 
Arthur 


by oO 


Series 
and the following novels—* Doctor Grattan,” by 
Dr. Wm. A. Hammend; *‘ Noble Blood.’ by Ju 
lian Hawthorne; and ‘The Black P 
Other Stories,’ by F. Anstey. 
Harper & Bros. will publish ‘ 
bles in Holland,’ illustrated by George H. Bough 
ton and E, A. Abbey. The weekly 
English Dicti 
Franklin Library, carries 
along to cireumrallation 
have been added Lady Jackson's 


wdle, and 
Sketching Ram 


instalment 
the 
the work 
To the same series 
‘Court of the 
Tuileries, and the much older work, ‘Georgia 
Scenes.’ 

Mr. T. W. Higginson’s larger * History of the 
United States, most of the chapters cf which 
bave appeared in Harper's Magazine, will be 
published by Harper & Bros. next spring, with 
some additional chapters, bringing the history 
down to a later period. The illustrations will 
be nearly all retained, and their number in- 
creased, 

‘In Partnership’ is the title of a volume con 
taining eight ‘studies in story-telling” by 
Messrs. Brander Matthews and H.C. Bunner, to 


nary, in 
Square 


| be published toward the end of this month by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, who will also bring out 


What is the bill about which Mr. Hepburn | 


speaks / 
Would you be kind enough in your next issue 
to state whether that bill, or one similar to it 


passed the Assembly, and was submitted to the 


Governor, and if so, what were the reasons he 
gave for vetoing it! JaMES RYAN. 
CRESTOX, la., August 29. 


an American edition of John Rae's ‘ Contempo- 
rary Socialism’; ‘Teachings and 
twenty baccalaureate sermons, by Mark Hop- 
kins, D.D.; ‘The Native Religions of Mexico 
and Peru, by Prof. Albert Réville; and a cheap 
edition of Lange’s ‘Commentary on the Bible.’ 

Townsend MacCoun announces a ‘Cs clopaedia 
of Practical Floriculture,’ and a seventh en- 
larged edition of Labberton’s ‘ Historical Atlas,’ 
in which American history is for the first time 
regarded, by the addition of nine maps to the 
series. 

Mr. Austin Dobson's new volume of poems, 
‘At the Sign of the Lyre,’ will be published 
early next year by Henry Holt & Co. More 
immediately this firm announces a ‘ History of 
Free Thought,’ by Frederick May Holland. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons have in press the ‘ Life 
and Times of Gustavus Adolphus,’ by Jobn L. 
Stevens, late Minister to Sweden; ‘The Land of 


Counsels,’ 
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Rip Van Winkle,’ by A. E. P. Searing: a “‘ Zuy- 
der Zee” edition of De Amicis’s ‘ Holland,’ sump- 
tuously illustrated and printed: ‘ Half a Century 
of English History,’ as told by 147 cartoons from 
Punch ; ‘Outlines of Roman Law,’ by Prof. Wil- 
liam C. Morey, of the University of Rochester ; 
the ‘ Presistoric America’ of the Marquis de Na 
dillac, translated by ‘‘N. D’Anvers” and edited 
by W. H. Dall; and ‘ Myths in Medicine, or 
Old-Time Doctors,’ essays by A. C. Garrett, 
M.D. 

Julius Wise, M D., 806 Olive Street, St. Louis, 
proposes to publish shortly in a large volume an 
‘Encyclopedia of Medical Wit and Humor, and 
Curiosities of Medicine,’ and desires assistance in 
gathering material from any quarter. 

Mr. Andrew Lang’s ‘Custom and Myth,’ a se- 
ries of studies in mythology, will be published 
early in the autumn by Longmans, Green & Co. 

The quarterly bulletin of the Librairie des Bib- 
liophiles (New York: J. W. Bouton) announces 
that M. Zola’s ‘Une Page d’Amour,’ with draw- 
ings of M. Edouard Dantan engraved by M. Du- 
vivier, will shortly follow in the sumptuous “ Bib- 
liothéque Artistique Moderne” the two volumes 
already issued, the ‘Contes’ of M. Daudet and 
the ‘Roi des Montagnes’ of M. About. In the 
low-priced but admirable ‘Nouvelle Biblio- 
théque Classique” the latest issues are the 
“Oraisons funébres” of Bossuet, edited by M. 
Armand Gasté, and the poems of André Ché- 
nier, edited by M. Eugéne Manuel. Rabelais 
and Montaigne are to be added next. 

Through B. Westermann & Co, there comes 
to us Hachette’s prospectus of a‘ Paléographie 
des Classiques Latins,’ edited by M. Emile Cha- 
telain. This work, to be issued in ten parts at 
six francs each to subscribers, will consist of 
facsimiles of the principal MSS. of a long list 
ef writers, from Plautus down, The buyer will 
of course get specimens only, not the opera om 
nia; but among these will be represented not 
less than 150 unpublished MSS. The varieties 
of script employed will add to the curiosity of 
the original text. This enterprise needs very 
few words to recommend it. That someof the 
manuscripts are illustrated is shown by the 
specimen before us, a beliogravure from Terence 
(Paris, 7899). A few pages of explanatory let- 
ter-press will accompany each livraison, 

Under the title of ‘‘ Battles and Leaders of the 
Civil War,” the Century will begin with the No- 
vember number of the present year, and con- 
tinue without intermission (if possible), a series 
of separate papers, the object of which is to set 
forth, in clear and graphic manner, the life and 
spirit of the War for the Union. The main por- 
tion of the scheme will be papers of a popular 
character on the great engagements of the war, 
by general officers high in command at the time, 
either upon the Union or the Confederate side. 
In many instances the contributor will be the 
ofticer of first command, and in every instance 
a participant in the engagements under consid- 
eration. For instance, the battles of Shiloh and 
Vicksburg will be described by General Grant, 
who will contribute four papers to the series. 
The illustrations will receive the most careful 
attention, and in this particular it is thought 
that the series will possess an unequalled histori- 
eul interest. 

Funk & Wagnalls bave issued in their ‘‘ Stan- 
dard Library ” a second edition of Mr. Gersoni’s 
translation of Turgeneff’s ‘Mumu’ and ‘The Diary 
of a Superfluous Man.’ At the same time there 
eppears (from Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston) 
*‘ Annoucbka,’ translated by Franklin Abbott 
from Turgeneff'’s own French version. No com- 
parison between the two pieces of work would 
be fair, but one needs to know only English to 
see how well Mc. Abbott’s is done. He has 
selected one of the slightest and at the same 





time one of the most characteristic of the short 
sketches. It is to the last degree delicate, pathe- 
tic, beautiful. 

Professor Wilkinson makes rapid progress with 
his ‘‘ After-School Series,” and we are inclined 
to rate his last published volume, ‘Greek College 
Course in English’ (Phillips & Hunt), as the best 
of the three that have appeared. We have here 
eleven authors of first rank, and along with them 
some of the lesser authors—®:chines, for ex- 
ample, by the side of Demosthenes, Simonides 
and Sappho with Pindar. In one sense the task 
may have been easier, as the wide range of the 
authors allows more variety, and their great- 
ness has tempted to more, and more successful, 
translations. The selections are certainly well 
made, as a rule, and the versions admirable. 
There now remains the ‘ Latin College Course,’ 
which we suppose will complete the series. 

Professor Atkinson’s little work ‘On His- 
tory and the Study of History’ (Boston: 
Roberts Bros ), is devoted to describing the aim 
and scope of this study, rather than its methods, 
for which he refers to Dr. Hall’s recently pub- 
lished book. It does excellent work in expesing 
with great forcs the erroneous notions that pre- 
vail in regard to history; and the arguments 
and illustrations by which the technical student 
is shown that he too needs this study, as well as 
the student of the more general “ disciplinary ” 
courses, could not be bettered. He spends more 
time than is necessary, we should think, in at- 
tacking the orthodox courses of classical train- 
ing, in regard to which he wrote so cogently 
almost twenty years ago; but perhaps the old 
methods retain more vitality than we have sup- 
posed. We think, too, that he somewhat under- 
rates the real educational benefits of these meth- 
ods—on page 45, for example, where he says: 
‘The great majority of you came here with 
your senses and your powers of observation ab- 
solutely untra‘ned.” On the contrary, the 
powers of observation are trained in a remark- 
able degree in the work of translating a classical 
author. As we have seen it expressed recently, 
in this work the pupil is dealing at first hand 
with original authorities and actual relations; 
and it is certain that no method of teaching the 
natural sciences, at the preparatory age, has yet 
been devised comp3rable to the training in 
language and matbematics. The third lecture 
treats in some detail of the various branches 
which history must touch—religion, law, political 
science, etc. The book is one calculated to do 
much good, 

We have received a thesis upon the subject of 
the ‘Parliament of Paris,’ by Miss Jane M. 
Bancroft, upon taking the degree of Doctor of 
Philosopby at the Syracuse University. As au 
indication of the growing requirement of solid 
work in the line of research for the conferring 
of degrees, it deserves hearty recognition. The 
author, finding no treatise in Eoglish devoted to 
this subject, has aimed to supply the defect, and 
with a very fair degree of success. The subject 
is well developed, and the views sound and well 
stated. We should say that the work, while not 
detailed enough for a treatise, is too wide in its 
scope for a thesis, which ought to be the working 
out of a single point from independent study. 
The subject here is far too extensive for this, and 
the result is that while we have the fuithful and 
successful elaboration of materials presented by 
the French scholars, we find no indication of the 
use of the materials used by them—that is, of 
original authorities. The work seems to be 
wholly done at second hand—the references are 
tu modern writers, bardly at all to the docu- 
ments. We note certain inaccuracies resulting 
from want of care; for example, in reckoning 
Pépin-le-bref among the kings of the third 
race (page 3), and im the spelling Stephens (for 





Sir James Stephen) and Greene (for the English 
historian), On page 46 it is stated that ‘‘for 
over fifteen centuries Great Britain was peo- 
pled and governed exclusively by members of 
the great Teutonic family ”—the period com- 
mencing, it would seem from a note, at ‘‘ the 
first recorded appearance of the Saxons,” in 287. 

A new volume of the United States Census of 
1880, the seventh, was issued ‘from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office at Washington last week. 
It is the report on the Valuation, Taxation, and 
Public Indebtedness in the United States, com- 
piled by Robert P. Porter, a statistician whose 
reputation as such cannot be said to have im- 
proved since the census was undertaken. 

The Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society at its Boston meeting in April contain 
papers on the Province Laws (of Massachusetts) 
and on the Stone Implements of Asia, the latter 
being illustrated, and a memoir, by Dr. Brirton, 
with a portrait, of the late Dr. C. H. Berendt, 
the Central American archeologist. The report 
of the Council also embodies a disquisition on 
the originality of the New England town govern- 
ment. The remarks subsequently elicited from 
Drs. George E. Ellis and George H. Moore on 
this subject area valuable supplement to the view 
taken by the Council. Mr. Moore, too, indulged 
in an excursus on the tithing-men and the ancient 
mode of balloting with corn and beans, intro- 
ducing some curious illustrative documents. 
His customary irony as a Massachusetts anti- 
quarian was displayed when he said he would 
give more for the first edition of the laws of that 
colony in 1648 than for the lost books of Livy— 
apparently in order to complete the evicence of 
early fraudin voting. Dr. Staples’s paper, by the 
way, on the Province Laws, has been issued 
separately, from the press of Charles Hamilton, 
Worcester, Mass, 

Mr. Ad. F. Bandelier bas terminated his re- 
markable explorations in New Mexico and the 
adjacent Spanish-American country, and ten- 
dered his resignation to the Archeological In- 
stitute of America. While this means repose 
from the great physical exhaustion of the past 
two years, it does not imply idleness or unpro- 
ductiveness on his part. He has amassed an 
enormous amount of material, which be will now 
begin to put in order, and which, when pub- 
lished, will be a lasting monument to his scienti- 
fic zeal and devotion. 

The Monthly Reference Lists for August deals 
with Earthquakes (apropos of that of August 
10, on the Atlantic coast), and with Early Eng- 
lish Explorations of America. Under the former 
head a4 note is devoted to New England Earth- 
quakes, and bere Mr, Foster has overlooked the 
list now publishing in the Granite Monthly, of 
Concord, N. H. 

A second number of the Forestry Bulletin has 
been issued from No. 9 Pine Street by B. E. 
Fernow, Corresponding Secretary of the Ame- 
rican Forestry Congress, which met in Washing- 
ton in May, and is te meet again in Saratoga on 
September 16. The demand for this publication, 
which is quite capable of being made useful, 
seems as yet rather indefinite. 

We have received a copy of the American 
Jews’ Annual, issued by the Bloch Publishing 
and Printing Company, Cincinnati, and the first 
of its kind. The literary contents are by no 
means exceptional in quality, and the commer- 
cial aspect of the enterprise is unpleasantly 
forced upon the reader by the interleaving of 
advertisements. 

Dr. J. H. Trumbull writes to the Critic and 
Good Literature, in answer to a query as to the 
origin of a word now current in our political 
slang: ‘‘In the language of the Indians of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, ‘mugquump? 
(or, as now written, ‘mugwump’) means, lite- 
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rally, ‘great man.’ It was the title of a captain 
or superior officer. In Eliot’s Indian Bible it 
stands for ‘captain,’ and in one passage (Gen. 
xxxvi, 40-43) for ‘duke’ of the authorized yer- 
sion.” 

M. Jehan Soudan, who came to America in 
the train of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, bas recent- 
ly published a volume called ‘ Histoires de 
l'autre Monde—Mceurs am(éricaines,’ which con 
sists of a dozen and a half sketches of Ameri- 
can life and character translated (or rather be- 
trayed) into French without any specific ac- 
knowledgment or mention of the American au- 
thors, although M. Armand Silvestre, in the pre- 
face, declares that all the tales told by M. Sou- 
dan are of American origin. The collection is 
very curious. The first story, “Extrait du Car- 
net d’un Decavé,” we recognize as the clever 
sketch which appeared in Harper's Magazine 
shortly after the World Employment Bureau 
offered to provide young men for evening par- 
ties. ‘‘Flirtation d’outre-tombe ” (oddly mis- 
printed ‘* Filtration d’outre-tombe”) is Mr. Frank 
R. Stockton’s very clever tale of ‘‘ The Spectral 
Mortgage.” ‘ Par Cartes Postales ” is Mr. Bran- 
der Matthews’s ‘‘ Chesterfield’s Postal Cards to 
His Son.” “A tftons” is an adaptation, much 
weakened, of Fitz James O'Brien’s gruesome 
“What Was I:?” The rest are mostly comic 
sketches taken from Puck, illustrations and all. 

Two errors escaped notice in our review of the 
campaign biographies of Cleveland last week 
(p. 205, third column). Bishop Coxe was assigned 
te Central instead of Western New York, and 
1838 was given instead of 1837 as Governor 
Cleveland's birth-year. 


—To say that the number of valuable refer- 
ence beoks is no greater since the publication of 
Messrs. Lucky, Sergeant, and Logan’s * Political 
Handbook’ (Philadelphia: W. H. Thompson, 
1884) than it was before, would doubtless be an 
irrelevant criticism upon a work plainly not in- 
tended for speakers and writers. Its compilers’ 
aim evidently was to furnish to the publicina 
cheap, convevient, and durable form as much as 
possible of that sort of statistical and historical 
information which people like to bave at hand 
during a Presidential campaign. For this pur- 
pose the selection of matter seems to bave been 
judiciously made. The statistical tables appear 
to be reasonably accurate, but not as much can 
be said for other parts of the book. There area 
number of misprints, obvious enough, it is true, 
but still to be regretted in a work which will be 
consulted by those who have not sufficient ex- 
perience to read critically. Except for the sake 
of exactness it may not be very important 
whether the Democratic electoral vote in 1872 
is believed to have been 80 (as stated on page 
179) or 66, as was the fact. A man would prob- 
ably respect the Constitution as much if he 
knew that sixteen delegates who sat in the Con- 
vention of 1787 refused to sign it as he will if he 
gathers from the note to page 33 that there were 
only five who withheld their approval. Nobody 
is likely to miss voting for President because he 
is told on page 128 that the Constitution declares 
that the electors shall be appointed on the same 
day throughout the Union. Mr. Logan would 
not be injured if everybody was informed that 
there were seven votes against him in the Con- 
vention instead of but one, as page 191 has it. 
But there is no excuse for publishing a chart of 
the political complexion of the Congressional 
districts at the elections of 1878 so labelled as to 
lead everybody to suppose that it was intended 
to represent the condition of things at the time 
theexisting House of Representatives was chosen. 
On page 213 there is a misstatement which per- 
haps was not altogether unintentional. It is 
there said that Mr. Blaine’s unanimous election 


! 
| 
} 


to the Senate by the Maine Legislature ‘ should 


put an end forever to any discussion” of bis re 
cord. In 1877 the Legislature of Maine contain 
ed 148 Republicans to 33 Democrats. The vote 
for Senator stood James G. Blaine, Republican, 
139, William P. Haines, Democrat, 33. Instead 
of a unanimous election there was a strict party 
division, the only absentees being Mr. Blaine's 


| own party friends. 





—Since Varnhagen’s ‘ Tagebiicher, no work 
bas excited so much attention in Prussian so- 
ciety as a little book reprinted some montbs 
since from the Nouvelle Revue, under the title 
‘La Société de Berlin, par Paul Vassili.” It bas 
many claims to attention: the style is exquisite; 
the sharp, and often malicious, characterization 
of all prominent members of the court circle, 
from the Emperor down, is full of shrewdness 
and truth, as well as wit; and, finally, curiosity 
as tothe authorship stimulated the popularity 
won by the book’s intrinsic merit. Its best ad 
vertisement was the fact that (as in the case of 
Varnhagen) the Government thought it worth 
while to *‘ suppress” it ; bit suppression in Ger 
many does not mean what it did under the 
Second Empire ; and though the work was not 
displayed in shop-windows, tt was readily pro 
duced from under the counter. The book has 
been read in this country also, as two transla 
tions have been published. The story of its au 
thorship, as given in the Berliner Politische 
Nachrichten, is as follows: The original author, 
so to say, was the Empress’s former Fr: nch 
reader, Gérard, who used to write regularly to 
Gambetta, but without any view to publication 
These letters were found among Gambetta's 
other papers by his literary executor, who saw 
at once that they contained valuable material 
for the Nouvelle Revue, of which she is editor. 
But to produce an effect, literary or political, 
color was necessary, and Gérard had produced 
only sketches. So, by the aid of the well-known 
Mrs. Novikoft (“O.K.”), certain personal sketches 
made by an Alsatian named Weiss, who had been 
tutor in a Russian family, were worked into the 
original, while the editor, with the aid of a 
former secretary of legation, Otto von Loé, bar 
monized the parts, and gave the whole the lite 
rary fioish and polish by which it is distin 
guished. 


—The Allgemeine Zeitung, of which Doctor 
Dollinger has been availing himself as a kind 
of personal organ ever since the first publica 
tion of his ‘ ROmische Briefe vom Konzil * (1869 
70), and especially since he became, in 1873, 
President of the Bavarian Academy of Sci 


| ences, publishes in extenso the last of bis lec 
| tures delivered before that body 


The subject 


| is ‘The Political and Intellectual Development 
| of Spain,” and the occasion of the delivery was 


| 25th of July last. 


the festive gathering of the Academy on the 
The terseness of this produc 
tion would do credit to a lecturer in the vigor of 
his manhood, and is all the more remarkable in 
a man who when be spoke had full eighty-five 
years of life behind him. The serene calmness 


| with which he treats the history of a country 


so surpassingly Catbolic, is in accord with the 
position which he occupies as a leader of reli- 
gious thought who, from a passionate Ultra 
montane champion, became a stern opponent of 
Papal encroachments, called into life a new sect 
—that of the Old-Catholics—and has neverthe- 
less remained within the original fold. This 
unimpassioned objectiveness, however, does not 
prevent him from dealing some very severe 
blows at what might be called the orthodox no- 
tion of Spanish history. No other nation, he 
tells his hearers, has annals so distorted and dis- 
figured by palpable fictions, fantastic embellish 
ments, and fables, as are the annals of Spain ; 


| celebrati 


————_--- 


and “ nowhere else have the falsification of facts 
and the propagation of fables been carried out 
with so much conscious and persistent calcula 
tion.” 
and generally repeated and believed in Spain 
down to recent times, he cites the story of Fer 
dinand the Great, the Castilian King’s, march 
into Paris (about 
over a Vast coalition 


As samples of facts forged by chroniclers 


1063), and his triumph there 
of nations and monarchs, 
including the Emperor of Germ 
which there ts not a particte of 1 the 
introduction into the history of Aragon, for the 
sake of its greater glory, of a kingdom of So 
brarbe, which 
Sobrarbe, who never lived 


any —in all of 
truth ar 


never existed, and of kings of 


Nor was it terssible 
in any other less vainglorious and legend lovir 
country that ‘a heroically brave | 


ous and cruel freebooter,” 


Ni 
it treacher 
who by turns fought 
against and for his countrymen, as ally or 
of the idealize 1 by 
tradition aud poetry, and exalted inw a na 
tional hero, 


foe 
infidels, should become s 
and a miracle 
Ding, the 


lncomparably more 


an ancestor of kings 
Rodrigo Ruy 
or Cid And 


glaring and numerous are the reli 


working saint, as was 
Campeadot 
us myths 
of Spain, invented and forged in the interest of 
the and 
enormous, Every Spaniard asserts to this dav, 
Bible all the world, that the 
Apostle and fisberman James the Elder, or the 


hierarchy, their influence has been 


against the and 


Greater, baving come to Spain to preach the 


Gospel, commanded there in scores of battles 
g the heathen 
n of 


riding on a white steed and chasin 
Compostella owes its greatness to this patr 
Let us add 


rw when bed 


Spain, Sant lago what Doctor DM] 


linger did not kn livered his le 


ture, that tbe Roman Congregati f Rites has 
econtirmed, by a decree published in the 


R ‘the dise 


( Ss 


fore mite werv of the remains of 


St. James the Greater,” recently found by the 





Cardival Archbishop of Santiago beneath the 
pavement of the apse of his cathedral, bebind 
the high altar, where that saintly prelate had 


instituted diggings for the purpose, 


During the latter part of August the Saxons 
that is, Germans) of Transvivama amused 
themselves, as well as guests from Cisleithan 


Austria and the German 
their chief 


Empire, by a festive 


mat city, Hermannstadt, 


} commemorative of the planting of German colo 





nies in that part of the ntrv in the twelfth 
century, The affair was a patriotic demonstra 
tion of the Saxons against the Magvars, caleu 


lated to strengthen the sympathies which the 


struggle of the former for the preservation of 


their ancient privileges, bestowed upon them by 


| the Kings of Hungary, and for national autono 


| celebration 


of which 
Transylvania is now again an integral part, has 
The time for the 
been arbitrarily 


my within the Hungarian Kingdom, 


recently roused in Germany. 
seems to have 
chosen, as the vear 1SS4, so faras we know, con 
tains of any great 


event in the history of the Saxon settlements, 


no cents nary anniversary 
some of the principal German towns of fransy] 
vapia, including Hermannstadt itself, having 
been founded by from northern 
Germany some decades before 1154. Hermann 

stadt was selected as the real Saxon centre and 
former capital of all Transylvania, and partly 
also on account of its beautiful situation and in 
consideration of the fact that from its valley- 

the valley of the little river Zibin, or Cibin—the 
German name of the country, Siebenbiirgen, is 
derived by recent scholars. Formerly it was ex 

plained as meaning seven castles (Gier, sieben 
Burgen),and baving reference either to the prin 

cipal seven walled towns of Transy!vania (Her- 
mannstadt, Klausenburg, Kronstadt, Bistritz, 
Mediasch, Miihlenbach, SchiissLurg), or to an 
early division of the Saxon territory into seven 
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juridical districts. Siebenbiirgen is now asserted 
on documentary evidence to be a corruption of 
Zibi: biirgen, a pame which in the Saxon dialect 
origina'ly designated the Zibin farms, and was 
subsequently applied to the whole country. 
The Latin name of Hermannstadt—a city said 
to bave been founded by a colony under the 
head of Hermann, a citizen of Nuremberg—is 
Cibinium; the Hungarian, Szeben; and the Ru- 
maman, Sibiu. The Latin name of the country 
is Transsilvania, by which the Hungarian kings 
designated the land lying beyond the forests 
(trans silvas) of eastern Hungary proper; and 
the Hungarian equivalent is Erdély (from erdd, 
forest). 


—Poul Andree’s ‘ Via Appia, dens Historie og 
Mindeswzrker’ appears, from the account of it 
in the Revue Critique, to be somewhat of the 
nature of Bekker’s ‘Gallus’ and ‘Charicles.’ 
He undertakes, after a short sketch of Roman 
roads, to describe public life as it appeared on 
the Appian Way at the height of the Empire, 
and them to relate the episodes which occurred 
or may have occurred there. As the historical 
data are very scarce, the account must partake 
very much of the nature of aromance. For in- 
stance, three short passages in the letters of 
Cicero speak of his dinner at the villa of his 
son-in-law Crassipes when he was reconciled to 
Crassus. On the strength of these three allu- 
sions, Andre writes forty pages. What did 
Cicero and Crassus talk of? Probably not of 
politics, but of the Jately-built theatre at Pom- 
peii, of the old Greek pictures of Pausias and 
Nicias under its portico, of the famous torso of 
Hercules, and the celebrated gilded Hercules, 
which bave been found in the ruins of that 
theatre and are now in the Vatican. Cicero had 
attended the inauguration, and no doubt dis- 
cussed the combats of the Getuli and the ele- 
phants. Were there ladies at the repast? How 
were the guests placed? Again, Tacitus barely 
mentions a villa of Seneca four miles out on the 
Appian Way. Here is the occasion for seventy 
pages more. How did Seneca, who does not 
speak of this one among bis many villas, get it ? 
Describe the luxury in which Seneca lived; enu- 
merate his probable visitors and reproduce their 
conversation. Such appears to have been the 
examivation-paper which Andre set himself, 
and he has made a very full reply. When the 
confectioner wants to make rock candy, he pre- 
pares a saturated solution of sugar and hangs 
some strings init. Mr. Andrz’s mind is satu- 
rated with Roman archeology of the time of 
the Empire. The Appian Way is the string 
which he has hung in it to serve as the occasion 
and guide for crystallization. The result is a 
book of over 300 pages of agreeable, varied, in- 
structive reading, which might be worth trans- 
lating into English, as was done with Bekker’s 
archzological stories. 


—M. Larroumet reviews at length in the Re- 
vue Critique the editions of Moliére’s ‘ Les Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules,’ by Andrew Lang, and of 
Beaumarchais’s ‘ Le Barbier de Séville,’ by Aus- 
tin Dobson, published in the Clarendon Press 
series. He praises both, but with some reserves. 
Mr. Langis not aware of the later discoveries in 
regard to Moliére, which he might have learned 
by merely turning over the pages of the Molié- 
riste, and he ought not to have said that ‘‘ Mo- 
hére is the greatest name in modern dramatic 
literature after Shakespeare.” M. Larroumet 
cannot stomach the “‘ after.” Such geniuses, be 
thinks, should be placed side by side, Mr. 
Saintsbury’s treatise on ‘‘ The Progress of Come- 
dy in France,” which is included in both editions, 
does not satisfy him. Mr. Saintsbury should not 
have said that the development of French come- 


dy has not been marked by such striking pro- 
gress, nor, excepting Molidre, by such glorious 
Dames, as those that illustrate the annals of 
French tragedy. There are only four great 
names in French tragedy—Corneille, Racine, 
Crébillon, and Voltaire. In comedy Régnard, 
Lesage, Marivaux, Beaumarchais, Destouches, 
Dancourt, Gresset, Piron, Sedaine illustrate a 
single century. And in the present century, 
when tragedy is dead, the whole glory of the 
French stage rests on itscomedians. M. Larrou- 
met is displeased that the pudeur anglaise has 
led to two omissions in the text of Mohére,wbich 
must appear as absurd to a Frenchman as the 
New England limbs of a piano doto Englishmen. 
Mr. Dobson is praised for following very exact- 
ly the principal French writers on Beaumar- 
chais, and is blamed slightly for not acknow- 
ledging that he bas done so. Some errors and 
some insufficiencies in the notes to both plays 
are pointed out, but on the whole the editions 
are pronounced good introductions for English 
learners to two French masterpieces. 


CHARLES GRAUX.—I. 


Mélanges Graux. Recueil de Travaux d’Erudi- 
tion classique dédié & la mémoire de Charlee 
Graux. Paris. 1884. 


THIS stout and extraordinarily ponderous vol- 
ume of 823 octavo pages contains a series of ar- 
ticles on various points of philology—paleo- 
graphical, geographical, chronological, epi- 
graphical, metrical, or purely literary. The 
contributors are no less than seventy-two, and 
include the names of Cobet, Madvig, Mommsen, 
Blass, Comparetti, Egger, Delisle. A philolo- 
gist to honor whom such emiuent savants have 
united must bave been no ordinary man; and 
it seems worth while, before attempting to re- 
view the ‘ Mélanges’ offered to bis memory, to 
give a brief sketch of his life, the materials for 
which are supplied by the biography of M, 
Lavisse, prefixed to the volume. 

Charles Graux was born at Vervins (Aisne) on 
the 23d of November, 1852. There he laid the 
foundation of bis subsequent eminence in classi- 
cal philology, first as a pupil of the Ecole Libre, 
afterwards at the Collége de Vervins, then un- 
der tbe direction of the Abbé Tourneux and 
containing eighty students. Greek, however, 
the language in which he was afterwards to 
achieve his principal distinction, he could learn 
only imperfectly at the college; fortunately the 
curé of an adjoining parish, M. Magnier, was 
able and ready to supply this deficiency by pri- 
vate lessons. In this way Graux was able, in 
the course of a two years’ attendance, to read 
and understand Plato. In November, 1871, he 
began to study in the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
at Paris. For three years he attended the pro- 
fessional lectures there, studying Greek palex- 
ography and criticism under Tournier, Greek 
history and epigrapby under Robiou, Latin pro- 
nunciation, orthography, syatax, and metric 
under Havet. He was, besides, a pupil of Fou- 
cart, Boissier, and Léon Renier at the Collége 
de France, and of Hébert at the Faculté des 
Sciences; a course of lectures on Greek archi- 
tecture at the Ecole des Beaux Arts is also men- 
tioned. For some of these lectures it was 
Graux’s habit to prepare elaborately, as if he 
were the lecturer rather than the pupil. M. 
Tournier seems to have been his favorite pro- 
fessor; he would accompany him to bis house as 
the disciples of Socrates accompanied their mas- 
ter. In paleography his progress was so mark- 
ed that as early as the end of 1873 M. Tournier 
confided to bim part of bis own tuition; and a 
letter is still extant in which he describes the 





success of his first course on palimpsests. Mean- 








while, he was practising photography with his 
friend Paul Garbe, or observing the action of 
chemicals on the materia] of MSS.—two branches 
of study for which many paleographers are 
contented to trust to others. Similarly he 
worked at mathematics with the practical ob- 
ject of comprehending the poliorcetics of the 
Greek engineers, and restoring by calculations 
the form and proportions of a balista or an 
helepolis, or again of fathoming by hydrostatics 
the complex machinery of Greek temples. He 
was a frequent visitor at the séances of the As- 
sociation pour les Etudes Grecques and of the 
Société de Linguistique. 

By a ministerial arrété of October, 1874,Graux 
was appointed a teacher of philology and Greek 
antiquities in the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. Here 
be continued te lecture till bis death in January, 
1882. His courses were on textual criticism, 
Greek conjugation and inflexion, syntax, pale- 
ograpby, literary history; all alike marked by 
careful preparation, methodic arrangement of 
subject, and the liveliness which the constant 
communication of new researches and discove- 
ries never fails te produce. It is no wonder if 
he was a great success; his own words may 
doubtless be taken as representing the state of 
things his teaching introduced: ‘‘ There reigns 
at present (1876) in the Ecole a movement and 
an avimation such asI have never seen. Our 
Greek courses are much frequented. A Russian 
from the University of Kieff, who has studied a 
year at Leipzig, bas left Germany and come to 
study with us: he is enchaated with our system; 
what bas attracted him is our mode of teaching 
textual criticism and palaography, neither of 
which has its counterpart in the German uni- 
versities.” 

A paleographer such as Graux could not fail 
to be much consulted, much utilized. Many 
hours of his life were devoted to examining 
MSS. for savants in every part of Europe, or in 
communicating the results of bis collations. Yet 
he found time to contribute a variety of articles 
to the Revue Critique, and in 1879 he succeeded 
M. Bréal as one of the directors of that journal. 
He was also corresponding secretary of the Re- 
vue de Philologie, and directed the excerpting 
of foreign philological journals, which, under 
the name ‘‘ Revue des Revues,” forms the largest 
part of its contents. Itis not surprising then to 
learn that he went to bed at eight and rose at 
four. 

Perhaps the most important part of Graux’s 
life as a philologist was the time he spenton 
journeys of research abroad. The first of these 
was in Spain, from the end of August, 1875, to 
the middle of April, 1876. He had himself so- 
licited this mission from the Minister of Public 
Instruction. He proposed to visit the libraries of 
Madrid and the Escurial, with the special object 
of collating two MSS, of the eleventh century, 
one of Stobreus, the other of Xenophon's ‘Cyropx- 
dia,’ besides another (of the 10th century) of Greek 
writers on engineering. He had projected an 
edition of Philon,one of the most famous writers 
on this subject, and had collated no less than 
eighteen manuscripts for the purpose. Graux 
bas published the results of this Spanish journey 
in his ‘Rapport sur une Mission en Espagne.’ 
He visited as many as sixty libraries, and ex- 
amined 450 MSS. which had either never been 
described before, or of which he made a reéx- 
amination and corrected the previous descrip- 
tions, The Stobeus and ‘Cyropzdia’ proved 
disappointing, but in their place he made a com- 
plete collation of Aristotle’s ‘Meteorologica,’ of 
Plato’s ‘Euthypbron,’ of Demosthenes’s ‘ Third 
Philippic,’ of the ‘ Breviarium Historia Roma- 

ne’of Rufus, of the so-called ‘ Fifth Book of 
Philon.’ He photographed two anonymous frag- 
ments on ancient Greek music,and copied entire 
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two inedited works of the rhetorician Choricius, 
a letter of Harpocration addressed to an Em- 
peror, possibly Julian,and a military treatise by 
the Emperor Nicephorus Phocas, How indomi- 
table was his patience in surmounting the diffi- 
culties to which a paleographical explorer is lia- 
ble, if anywhere, in Spain, the account given of 





his visit to the Cathedral Library of Cordova | 


(pp. 35-37) proves amusingly enough: the key, of 
course, could not be found, and when it was 
found new objections were raised. After all, no 
Greek MSS. were forthcoming; but the future 
researcher in Cordova may be glad to learn thac 
the library possesses a number of excellent Latin 
MSS. 

In the vacation of 1877 Graux visited Upsala, 
Stockholm, and Copenhagen. His object was 
twofold: to examine the libraries, and to estab- 
lish pbilological relations with Madvig and the 
other Scandinavian professors. On his way he 
stopped at Brussels to see the collection of Greek 
MSS., and at Leyden, where he spent three days 
in the society of Cobet. Cobet had spoken of 
Graux in the Mnemosyne as vir illustrissimus, 
and gave bim acordial reception. Copenhagen 
he reached on July 25, after a delightful moon- 
lit journey from Kiel to Korsér. At Upsala he 
took part in the centenary fétes of the Universi- 
ty, and encountered two compatriots, M. Gaston 
Boissier and M. Gaston Paris, who represented 
France at the ceremony. Of this mission Graux 
has given some account in three letters to Baron 
Watteville. He catalogued eighty Greek MSS. 
in tbe lhbrary of Copenbagen, and discovered 
a new and better codex of the Psalms of Solo- 
mon. At Upsala he catalogued sixty-three MSS. 
and examined an ancient codex of the Gospels, 
which led him to important results on the stich- 
ometry of the New Testament. Returning by 
Heidelberg, be inspected the famous MS. of tbe 
Palatine Anthology, a MS., by tbe by, which, 
considering its importance, bas been too much 
neglected since the time of Jacobs. 

His third mission was again to Spain. It oc- 
cupied two journeys, July to October, 1879, 
March and April, 1880. Its most important re 
sult was the discovery at Madrid of a MS. of 
Plutarch’s ‘ Lives,’ which, to use his own words, 
must revolutionize the constitution of the text of 
that work. Here his knowledge of photography 
was brought into play. Copies were taken 
of various MSS. from the ninth to the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. On the 8th of Septem- 
ber, 1879,he wrote: *‘ l have fioisbed my first re 
vision of the 580 Greek MSS in the Escurial.” 

In May, 1881, Graux was commissioned to lec- 
ture at the Sorbonne twice a week on Greek 
Philology and History. He chose the treatise 
‘ De Republica Athenieosium,’ ascribed to Xen- 
ophon. 
fourth and last journey, to Italy. 
have travelled more leisurely tban was his wont, 
and to bave lingered over the attractions of Ita- 
lian scenery and art—painting (to which he bad 
beeo almost indifferent) no less than architec- 
ture. From Venice he passed to Ravenna, Bo- 
logna, Florence, aud Rome. The Vatican Li- 
brary, as is well known, opens at eight and 
closes at twelve. Graux was the first to present 
himself at the door, and on leaving it proceeded 
to the Barberini, where he continued his re- 
searches two hours longer. His primary object 
was to determine the question of the text of Plu- 
tarch’s ‘ Lives,’ and he was able to say (Nov. 24), 
‘* Plutarch is finished.” He was, however, in- 
duced to remain a few days longer. It was im- 
portant to have his opinion on the date of the 
Greek MSS. of the Palatine collecticn in the 
Vatican, the catalogue of which was just ready 
for publication. He remained, therefore, 
December 18. On December 23 be was at Paris. 
On January 1 he took cold while attending at 





tall | 


The semester ended, he started on his | 
He seems to | 


the Elysée with the deputation sent te convey 
the message of the Faculté des Lettres to the 
President of the Republic. Typhoid fever super- 
vened, and he expired on the 13th of Jan- 
uary, a victim, it isto be feared, to overwork. 
He was buried at Vervins. It was to France the 
loss of her most promising philologist, and may 
justly be pronounced irreparable. 


EARLE’S ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. 


Anglo-Saxon Literature, By John Earle, M.A., 


— 


question whether any Roman culture lived 


| through the Saxon conquest,” the Kentish code 


' 


of Aetheiberbt, * ordained in Augustine's days, 
is our earliest coae of Anglo-Saxon laws, and 


| ‘* tee Kentish dialect was tbe first literary form 


of the language of our Saxon ancestors " These 
laws, however, are not preserved in the Kertish 


dialect, but in the West Saxon, and the earliest 


instance of Kentish is probably the Epiral 
| Gless, dating from about TOO a. p., of which 
Professor Earle gives aspecimen from Appendix 
B to Cooper's ‘Report on Rymer’s Fodera’ 


Rector of Swanswick, Rawlinson Professor of | 


Anglo Saxon in the University of Oxford. 


London: Society for Promotiag Christian 
Knowledge. New York: E.& J. B. Young 
& Co, 1884, 


TuHIs volume is the first of a series of small 
works on ‘‘ The Dawn of European Literature,” 
projected by the Society for Promoting Cuoris 
tian Knowledge, and uniform with the Society's 
recent historical publications, so that it forms 
an indispensable companion volume to Prof. 
Grant Alien’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Britain’ A work 
of the kind was much needed, for the ordinary 
manuals of English literature either neglect the 
subject entirely or treat it very meagrely, so 
that the best treatment of it in English was 
heretofore found in Kennedy's translation of 
Ten Brink’s ‘Early English Literature’; and 
with the corresponding section of Professor Ten 
Brink’s work this volume naturally invites com 
parison. 

Prof. Earle divides his book into twelve chap- 
ters, the first of which is devoted to showing the 
dependence of Anglo Saxun literature upon ear- 
ly medieval Latin literature, in confirmation of 
the opening statement: *‘ Anglo Saxon litera- 
ture is the oldest of the vernacular literatures 
of modern Europe; and it is a consequence of 
this that its relations with Latin literature have 
been the closest.” This dependence is well 
shown, and a parallel is drawn between the 
influence of the Greek literature upon Latin 
clessical literature, and of the new Latin litera- 
ture upon Anglo Saxon literature. But while 
witbout the foundation of Latin culture we 
should doubtless bave had little or no literature 
of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, it may be re 
marked here that Professor Earle seems scarce- 
ly to do justice to the native element in Anglo- 
Saxon poetry, tbe most original and most valu- 
able portion of Anglo-Saxon literature. 

In discussing the heathen period Professor 
Earle says (p. 59): ‘There is no book or 
piece of Saxon literature that can in any sub- 
stantial seuse be ascribed to the beathen pe 
riod; for Lcannot go with those who assign this 
high antiquity to tbe ‘ Beowulf.’ ’ No scholar, so 
far as is known tothe writer, now assigns this 
high antiquity to the ‘ Beowulf’ in its present 


| form, but that this poem, as well as others, 


‘* preserves many traces of heathendom,” Profes- 
sor Earle readily recognizes. 








(1836), but the whole work is 
Mr. Sweet's facsimile edition 

* The beginning of our vernacular literature, 
80 far as itcav be treated chronologically, 
tween the years (58 and 650"; and bowever much 
there may be of the mytbical in Beda'’s ac 
count of Cedmon, or what-ver be the 
truth as to the poems in the West-Saxon dialect 
attributed to him, there is no question that Cad 
mon's short bymn in the Northumbrian dialect, 


DOW accessible in 


ies be 


may 


preserved in a contemporary manuseript of 
Beeda’s * Ecclesiastical History,’ is one of the 
origins of English literature. Its boary anti 


quity dates back over 1,200 years, and along 
with it may be placed that other 
assigned to Baada himself by bis puynl Cuthbert 
which but excites our regret that Beda did not 
transmit to posterity more of bis writing in the 


short 


byimn, 


vervacular. As to Caximon’'s source, Professor 
Earle finds the nearest approximation to it in 
a Latin poem of Avitus, Bisbop of Vieon 
c. 500 a. po: and he leaves it at least an open 


question whether Milton was indebted to Cand 
mon for some of bis ideas. It ts ¢ 
ble “that Milton may have known of Cadmon 
threugh Junivs,” and not at redit 
that he chose to make use of this knowledge 
This Northumbrian or Anghan period was the 
bleoming era of Anglo-Saxon portry, and it is, 
therefore, the more surprising that Pro 
fessor Earle comes to discuss the poetry, be 
shows an unwillingness to attribute much of it 
He divides the poetry into 


rtainlv proba 


all to bis disc 


when 


to this early period 
which ts rooted in the native 


primary, or that ‘ 
genius of the race,” and secon or that 
“which is manifestiv of Latin materal.” At 


the head of the first class he naturally places the 
‘Beowulf,’ ‘the largest and in every sense the 
most important of the remaining Anglo-Saxon 
poems.” quite full 


for the fights of Beowulf with Grendel and with 


Of this he gives an outline 


Grendel's mother, but much condensed for bis 
fight with the dragon, and with omission of the 
various episodes. He attributes to Ettmiller 
the credit of ‘first giving the study of the ‘ Beo- 
wulf'a German basis.” overlooking Leo's ear 
lier work; and while Miillenhoff's view of the 
composition of the poem is given briefly in a 


| pote, Professor Earle agrees with Grein as to 


| the unity of the poem, * 


so far as unity is com- 


| patible with the traces of older materials” (p, 


He finds in the | 


early annals of the Cbronicles ‘‘some possible 


work of this period,” and notices the genealo- 
gies, laws, and canons as ‘sources which pre- 
serve some relics of the old heathenism,” which 
are seen also in the names of the days of the 
week contained in the rubrics of the Anglo-Sax- 
on Gospels, or in the forms of heathenism de- 
nounced in the Homilies. Altogether apart from 
history, the literature alone is sufficient to prove 
tLe once heathen condition of the Anglo-Saxons, 
and although ‘‘the national profession of hea 
thenism ended before our literature began,” 
Professor Earle thinks (p. 7S) that “it is perbaps 
a little too rigid to assume that the use of the 
Roman aiphabet is to be dated strictly from the 
Conversion,” and that ‘the Saxons may have 
begun to use it, at least in Kent, before the 


' reign of Aethelberht.” While ‘‘it is a debatable 


1S). Grein's allegorical motive is rejected, and 
any allegorical design in the poem is disclaim- 
ed, but the suggestion that certain incidents in 
the poem almost like of 
evangelical history” appears equally untena- 
ble, though it is evident to even the most cursory 


** seem reflect ons 


| reader that ‘‘ the material is mythical and hea 


then: but it is clarified by natural filtration 
through the Christian mind of the poet.” With 
respect to the date of the poem, Professor Earle 
is at variance with most scholars, thinking that 
**the close of the ninth or the beginning of the 
tenth century” is ‘in every consideration the 
most probable.” It scarcely seems possible that 
the reign of Alfred, or even of his son Edward, 
could have produced the ‘Beowulf,’ when we 
consider the state of learning at that time as 
testified to by Alfred himself. ‘‘ Every conside- 
ration ” seems to the present writer to favor the 
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eighth century, and the first half of it at tbat, 

when Northumbria stood at the head of Europe 

in culture, and Anglo-Saxon poetry was in its 

vigorous manhood. Again, as to the Grettis- 
saga and its relation to the ‘ Beowulf,’ so far 
from the Saxon poet having got his story 
from a Dane “after the Peace of Wedmore in 
878,” it seems decidedly more probable that the 
writer of the Icelandic saga got his story from 
the Anglo-Saxon poem long afterwards, if we 
must assume any pecessary connection between 
thetwo. But the limits of this notice will not 
permit a further discussion of this poem. 

A few other poems fiad a place in this chapter 
along with the ‘Battle of Brunanburh’ and 
the ‘ Battle of Maldon,’ briefly noticed, and the 
titles of the poems in the Chronicles, the chapter 
closing with a very sbort notice of ‘ Widsitb,’ 
which deserves a fuller treatment and the place 
of honor next to the ‘ Beowulf’ among the early 
remains of this primary poetry. 

The bulk of the secondary poetry is that attri- 
buted to Cynewulf, and found in the Vercelli 
Book and the Exeter Book. While it is not yet 
possible to determine without question all the 
poems of Cynewulf, it is more than probable 
that this great poet lived in the eighth century, 
and that he was a Northumbrian ratber than a 
West Saxon, Kemble’s view, which is endorsed 
by Professor Earle,tbat be must be identified with 
“that Kenulpbus who in 982 became Abbot of Pe 
terborough and in 1006 became Bishop of Winches- 
ter,” bas been generally abandoned, as may be 
seen from the recent discussions in the Anglia 
of the poems of Cynewulf; but that Professor 
Earle should think proper to revive it shows the 
difticulty of arriving at a positive conclusion. 

The chapters on the Laws, the Chronicles, 
King Alfred’s Translations, and the Homilies of 
Aelfric, with their relation to the earlier Blick- 
ling Homilies and the later Homilies of Wulf- 
stan, will give the reader an excellent idea 
of these portions of Anglo-Saxon prose lite- 
rature. The importance of the Anglo-Saxon 
laws and other legal documents is well empba- 
sized, especially when we reflect, as Schmid 
says, that ‘‘no other Germanic nation has be- 
queathed to us out of its earliest experience so 
rich a treasure of original legal documents as 
the Anglo-Saxon nation has” (p. 150). The posi- 
tion of the Chronicles in Anglo-Saxon literature 
is also well characterized, for Professor Earle bim- 
self has given us a most valuable edition of them, 
and is an authority on the subject. Pauli has 

suggested ‘‘ that the wnole medieval institution 
of annal-writing came from Northumbria” (note, 
p. 189), and certainly no modern European pna- 
tion can show in its vernacular works compara- 
ble in antiquity and value to the codes of Anglo- 
Saxon Laws and the body of Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles, which last was characterized by 
Professor Ingram as ‘the second great pheno- 
menon in the history of mankind,” the Old Testa- 
ment being, in his opinion, the first. 

King Alfred’s name has long held a most pro- 
minent place in Englisb history and literature. 
Setting aside as mythical much that has been 
assigned to him, ‘‘ when we come to bis literary 
achievements we find no tendency toexaggerate 
or embellish the sober truth. His band is manifest 
in the Laws, and strongly surmised in the Cbroni- 
cles. In both these vernacular products we find a 
new start, a fresh impulse, under Alfred. But that 
which stamps a peculiar character on his Trans- 
lations is that bere we discern a new stride in 
the elevation of the native language to literary 
rank. Latin was no longer to be the sole medi- 
um of learning and education.” And again; 
“ Alfred deplored the low state of Latin—but 
then he could substitute bis own language for it, 
and that not merely because be must, but also 
because the very scarcity of Latin had favored 

















the culture of English.” It was a necessity that 
Alfred should use Latin originals to promote the 
culture of his people, and his judgment is 
shown in the works which he selected for trans- 
lation. An extract is given from the noted 
Preface to his translation of Gregory’s ‘ Pasto- 
ral Care,’ and we are fortunate in still possess- 
ing the very copy addressed to Waerferth, 
Bishop of Worcester. Gregory’s ‘ Dialogues,’ 
translated for the King by Bishop Waerferth, 
are noticed at greater length than any other 
work, for this translation is unfortunately not 
yet published. Alfred’s translations of Boe- 
thius, Orosius, and Beda are also noticed, and a 
short extract is given for comparison, in both 
prose and verse, of one of the Metres of Boethius. 
Wright’s view that the verse translation, which 
is ‘‘ merely a versified arrangement of the prose 
translation,” is not by Alfred, seems to be 
adopted, and it certainly appears to the present 
writer the view which has most arguments in 
its favor. 

Professor Earle rightly says: ‘‘We must be 
struck with the extent of this great muster of na- 
tive literature. But we shall hardly do it justice 
unless we remember that this is the first na- 
tional display of the kind in the progress of 
modern Europe” ; “of a varied and 
comprehensive literature in English or any other 
European vernacular, we find no trace until 
now.” But the impetus given by Alfred was not 
followed up all at once, although to the first half 
of the tenth century is assigned the existing *‘mass 
of apocryphal, romantic, fantastic, and even he- 
retical reading” that we possess in Anglo-Saxon. 
Passing over the Gospel of Nicodemus, the Di- 
alogues of Solomon and Saturn, and the Apol- 
lonius of Tyre, we reach the Blickling Homilies 
of 971 4 D., the compendium of Church teach- 
ing ‘‘ before the great Church reform of the 
tenth century, when the line was very dimly 
drawn between canonical and uncanonical, and 
when quotations, legends, and arguments were 
admissible which now surprise us in a sermon.” 
This collection has been edited by Doctor Mor- 
ris for the Early English Text Society, and Pro- 
fessor Earle says: ‘‘ Perhaps there is no book 
which has been published in the present gene- 
ration that has done so much for the historical 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon literature.” They 
throw light upon the Homilies of Aelfric, which 
seem to have been designed as a corrective for 
their teaching, and both point to a common 
source, ‘‘some standard collection of Latin homi- 
lies now lost.”” Aelfric’s Homilies of 990-991 a. b, 
were published by the Aelfric Society some forty 
years ago, but his third series, known as the 
‘ Lives of Saints,’ has just been edited by Pro- 
fessor Skeat for the Early English Text Society. 
Aelfric’s was the greatest name in English lite- 
rature of this period, and Professor Earle thinks 
‘*the English of his Homilies is splendid; indeed, 
we may confidently say that here English ap- 
pears fully qualified to be the medium of the 
highest learning.” But Aelfric had a worthy 
successor in Archbishop Wulfstan, whose Homi- 
lies have just been edited by Professor Napier 
in the above-mentioned ‘Sammlung,’ and, with 
those of Aelfric and the Blickling Homilies, sup- 
ply ‘‘a vernacular series of sermons that fairly 
represents the Anglo-Saxon preaching for a pe- 
riod of one hundred and fifty years.” 

Professor Earle’s last chapter notices briefly 
the Anglo-Saxon medical and other treatises 
collected in Cockayne’s ‘Saxon Leechdoms, 
Wortcunning, and Starcraft’ (published in the 
Rolls Series) and in Wright’s ‘ Popular Treatises 
ov Science,’ and the last entries in the Chronicles 
(1154 A. D.); and it even goes beyond the Anglo- 
Saxon period to glance at Layamon’s Brut, King 
Horn, Havelok the Dane, and the Bestiary, 
which, however, lie outside of his limit and 





were better omitted. While this work does 
not render any the less valuable the First Book 
of Professor Ten Brink’s ‘ Early English Litera- 
ture,’ it is the best popular summary that we 
possess of Anglo-Saxon literature; and we would 
suggest only a more thorough and sympathetic 
treatment of the Anglo-Saxon poetry. When 
Wiilcker’s new edition of Grein’s Library of 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry is completed, it is to be 
hoped that some one may supply this, and may 
furnish also a translation for English readers of 
the whole body of Anglo-Saxon poetry. 
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The Synoptical Flora of North America. Vol. i. 
Part 2. Cavrifoliacee to Composite. By 
Asa Gray, LL.D. New York, London, and 
Leipsic. 1884. 

THE claim of the United States to have produced 

one of the three leaders of systematic botany 

who occupy, at the present time and in their 
generation, the position which Linnzus beld in 
his, and which Brown and the elder De Candolle 
filled in the early part of this century, is well 
founded and will not be disputed. When the 
history of the development of systematic botany 
is written, it will appear, perhaps, that in the 
amount and quality of bis work, and in the diffi- 
culty and volume of the task which he early 
in life set himself to perform, the author of the 
work named above did not occupy a position in. 
ferior to either of bis great contemporaries. 

When, moreover, the opportunities and advan- 

tages enjoyed by these three men are contrasted, 

the position and accomplishment of the Ameri- 
can botanist will appear still more striking. 

Professor Gray’s latest publication is in many 
respects the most important among the long se- 
ries which have fallen from his pen during the 
fifty years in which he has been actively en- 
gaged as a botanical author; and it is upon this, 
rather than upon earlier publications of a simi- 
lar character, that bis claims as a naturalist will 
largely rest. He here gives to the public bis 
mature and final views upon the largest and, all 
things considered, the most difficult family of 
American flowering plants, which has always 
occupied his attention, and which very largely 
he has known, so to speak, from the beginning; 
that is, he has himself first described a large 
part of the plants now systematically arranged 
in this volume. Great changes have occurred in 
the botany of North America since Professor Gray 
first began to investigate it. Previous to that 
time two Floras of Nerth America had ap- 
peared. The earliest of these was published in 
Paris in 1803. It was prepared by the French 
botanist Michaux, or at least bears his name 
upon the title-page, and was based upon his own 
observations and collections made in this coun- 
try, whither he came in 1785 under royal auspi- 
ces. Michaux died in Madagascar in 1802, and 
the preface to his Flora is signed by his son, F. 
A. Michaux, the author of the classical book 
upon the ‘Forest Trees of North America., 
Michaux explored the American continent from 
the shores of Hudson’s Bay to the northern por- 
tions of Florida, and from the Atlantic seaboard 
to the Mississippi River. He enumerated in his 
‘Flora’ 1,530 species of flowering plants and 
ferns, divided among 528 genera, including 193 
species of composite in 47 genera. 

The second attempt to write a Flora of North 
America was made by Frederick Pursh, a na- 
tive ot Siberia, who reached this country to- 
ward the close of the last century, when he 
made the acquaintance of Mublenberg, Bartram, 
Marshall, Barton, and other American botanical 
wortbies. He became gardener to William 
Hamilton, whose gardens at Woodlands, near 
Philadelphia, were then the most famous in the 
United States. He remained in this situation 
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during tbree years, and then, after several 
years devoted to botanical research in the 
eastern portions of the continent and in the 
West Indies, Pursh returned in 1812 to Eng- 
land, where, two years later, under the 
auspices of the famous Mr. Lambert, his 
‘Flora’ appeared in two volumes. Pursh was 
able to include in his ‘ Flora’ a few plants from 
the Pacific side of the continent, collected by 
Menzies during the voyage of Vancouver, and 
by Lewiz and Clark io their journey to the 
mouth of the Columbia River, as well as several 
plants collected by Bradbury during bis journey 
to the upper waters of the Missouri. These and 
additions to the Eastern flora enabled him to 
nearly double the number of plants described 
by Michaux only eleven years before. Pursh’s 
‘Flora’ contained 3,076 species of flowering plants 
and ferns is 740 genera. He knew 418 species of 
composite in 75 genera. 

Fifty years ago John Torrey, of this city, un- 
dertook the preparation of a Flora of North 
America, associating with him the young 
botanist, from the central part of the State, 
whom men of science in every part of the 
world now know as Asa Gray, and who was 
busy preparing some portions of the first vol- 
ume of this new venture as long ago as 1835. 
Two parts, or one-half, of tbe first volume of 
this important work were published in 1838; and 
the remainder of the volume appeared two years 
later, to be followed in 1843 by a second volume, 
iucludiog and ending with the composite elabo- 
rated by Gray, who then knew 1,054 species, 
divided among 199 genera. It was found neces™ 
sary, with the completion of the second volume, 
to abandon the undertaking. Explorations in 
the western and southwestern portions of the 
continent were bringing to light such numbers 
of new plants that the authors’ time, already brok- 
en into by new and engrossing duties, was more 
than occupied in studying and arranging new 
material and preparing the way for a more 
comprehensive Flora than it had previously 
been possible to attempt. Such botanical work 
occupied Mr. Torrey for the remainder of his 
life ; and it was only twelve years ago tha’ his 
younger associate, at last freed from all profes- 
sorial interruptions, was able to turn his un- 
divided attention to putting into permanent and 
final form his real life work. He published in 
1s78 the first instalment of this, being part 2 of the 
second volume; thit is, the quarter of the 
Flora which follows the second volume of 
Torrey and Gray’s ‘Flora’ of 1843. Another 
part bas just appeared, being the second part of 
volume i, in which the ground covered by the 
old second volume isagain gone over. One-half, 
therefore, of the entire work is thus completed. 
It still lacks the beginning and the end. 

Professor Gray’s new volume, like the second 
one of the old ‘Flora,’ is largely devoted to an ela- 
boration of the order of the composite, which 
comprise about one-eighth of all the growing 
plants of this country, and which, it wil! appear, 
have been greatly increased of late years, through 
discoveries in the West, where tbis order is wide. 
ly and largely developed. Michaux knew 193 spe- 
cies of compositz; in this new study of the order 
1,610 species, divided among 237 genera, are de- 
scribed, or more than a third more than Gray in- 
cluded in his firstelaboration forty years ago, al 
though at that time even the plants of Texas, the 
Rocky Mountains, and portions of the Pacific 
Coast were fairly known. The new ‘Flora of North 
America,’ when completed, may be expected 
to contain something like 13,000 species. This 
growth in our flora is all the more interesting, 
with reference to the yolume before us, from the 
fact that it has been made, so to speak, under 
the author's eye—that is, the numerous botanical 
explorers and collectors who have been engaged 


during tbe last fifty years, from one end of the 


continent to the otber, in furnishing material for 
the new ‘ Flora,’ have been largely inspired and 
directed by the enthusiasm and sagacity of the 
author, who has for the most part also published 
the results of their discoveries. Not only bas 
Professor Gray written the ‘ Flora’ of the coun- 


| try, but be has planned, or at least inspired, the 
| surveys, and gathered and described the material 


which has made the preparation of sucha ‘ Flora’ 


| possible. 


Half of this great work, and certainly the most 


| difficult portion, is completed, and the materia! 


| for the remainder is at band. 


There still isa 


half to finish before we can possess a complete 


Flora of North America. The preparation of 


| such a work is slow, laborious, and difficult, and 
| its appearance will be eagerly watched by the 
| students of botany, who feel how much the value 
| of these parts will depend upon ther comple- 


tion by the skilful hand, or at least under the 


| immediate direction, of the man who has already 





devoted a long and laborious life to the elucida 
tion of this subject. It is needless, perhaps, to 
call attention to the fact that in = simpli- 
city and clearness of arrangement, elegance and 
terseness of style, and perfection of printing the 
‘Synoptical Flora of North America ’ will com- 
pare favorably with the productions of any of 
the great masters of descriptive botany. It is 
a book of which every American, whether a 
man of science or a layman, has just cause to be 
proud. 





Indian Myths; or, Legends, Traditions, and Sym- 
bols of the Aborigines of America compared 
with those of other countries, including Hin 
dostan, Egypt, Persia, Assyria, and China 
By Ellen Russell Emerson. Boston: 
R. Osgood & Co, 1884. S8vo, pp. 677. 

In preparing this collection of myths and le- 


it either bevond 
f those 


myths wbich appear to have been the most wice 


but 


Even in the case 


warlike or commercial, 


this it is unsafe to go, 


ly distributed, and about the interpretation of 
which there is not so much dispute—as, for in 
stance, those connected with the sun, the light 
ning, ete.—the ‘act that these phenomena, vis 
ble as they are to all, were used as bases for 
these stories even by the most diverse races, will 
hardly justify us in concluding anything as to 
the origin of the people or peoples among whom 
they were current. All that this uniformity 
proves, granting that it exists. is, that at acer 
tain period in the mental development of a pe 
birth to simular 
trains of thought, just as in the material world 


ple, similar occurrences give 


the same wants and desires give rise to the san 
means for their gratification 

Being thus to some extent prepared for the 
collapse of our author's argument, we sbould 
have been content to dismiss it with a verdict of 
“not proven” were it not for the fact that in 
the treatment of the subject she bas fallen into 
methods which, considered either from a logical 
or an historical point of view, are believed to t 
faulty. ; 


character it is not safe to throw outa 


Thus, for example, in a work of this 
frag vet 
i trad 


tions that can be gathered, regardless of 


and accept as genuine all the myths at 
their 
autbenticity or of the trustworthiness of the au 
thor from whom they are taken, Such a course 
inevitably leads to error, and Charlevoix, who 
knew its dangers, and was perhaps as familiar 
6 
with the 


“uncertain and contradictory " charac 


ter of Indian tradition as any one who has ever 


written on the subject, warned us against it some 


hundred and fifty yearsago. This caution, it is 


| true, was intended to apply more particularly to 


James | 


gends, our author's purpose, as sbe herself tells | 


us, was ‘‘ to make more evident " the capacity of 
the American Indian for moral and intellectual 
culture. She seems also to have intended it as 
an argument in favor of the unity of the human 
race; for though she assures us, in bigh-flown but 
somewhat obscure language, that ‘‘the oneaess 
of the origin of diverse races is not less apparent 
than the singleness of the origin of the rainbow- 
light broken upon a cloud,” yet there can be no 
question that the bearing of the comparison which 


| she institutes between the myths of the American 


Indians and those of certain African and Asiatic 
peoples, if it is to have any logical significance 
whatever, must be in this direction, and none 
other. 

In regard to the first of these propositions 
there will not, we imagine, be any very great 
difference of opinion. The capacity for intelli- 
gent self-culture is usually recoguized as being a 
necessary attribute of man, no matter what his 
race or condition, and all the arguments that 
can be forged will not make the fact any ‘‘ more 
evident.” Not so, however, in regard to the 
theory of the unity of the origin of the buman 
race. This is still a disputed point, and while, 
individually, we are disposed to accept it, yet 
we must in justice admit that there is a large 
and influential school of anthropologists who are 
not of this way of thinking, and whose opinions, 
we are sorry to say, will not be changed by any- 
thing that can be found in the present volume 
The truth is that, in the present state of our 
knowledge, we doubt whether it is possible to 
prove anything as to the origin or descent of a 
people by a study of their myths and legends, 
considered simply as such and witout any re- 
ference to the language in which they are cloth 
ed. Unquestionably such an investigation may 
tend to show that at some time in the far dis 
tant past there was intercourse of some sort—be 


the accounts of past events, as handed down 
among our Indians; but to any one who will take 
the trouble to examine the present volume care 
fully, it is needless to say that it isequally suited 
to their myths and legends,and that it is as neces 
sary to-day as it was when it was first uttered. As 
a matter of fact,there are myths and myths, just 
as there are autbors aud authors; and it is in the 
ability to discriminate jusily between them—to 
know which are genuine and which spurious 

that the chief merit of the compiler will be 
found to consist. 
is sadly deficient 
colcred by foreign ideas as to be practically use 


Tried by this test, our author 
Myths that are so evidently 


less for purposes of comparison are treated as if 
they were of pure Indian origin, and writers 
like Cusick, 
notunfrequently stand in need of confirmation, 
are accorded a rank to which they are not enti 
tled. Indeed,we are told that the history of the 
Six Nations, in which this writer carries the re- 
cords of that famous confederacy back to the 
third or fourth century of our era, ‘is quoted as 
authority equal if not superior to that of any 
English writer of the period, not only on ac- 
count of his kinship of race, but because of the 
unembellished veracity " of his statements. To 
any one who has studied the method of thought, 
or who is acquainted with the bibliography of 
our American Indians, errors like these may 
not be productive of harm, though there can be 
20 doubt that they betray a degree of ignorance, 


whose statements, to say the least, 


or perhaps it might be more correct to say, a 
want of discrimination, that bodes no good to the 
average reader. 

We may also object that it is scarcely fair to 
speak of a myth or a legend in such a way as to 
lead to the inference that it was comn.on to all 
our American Indians, when, so far as we know, 
it was confined to a single tribe, or at most toa 
single stock or family of tribes. In an argument 
of the character of the one we are now consider- 
ing, a myth, like a tradition, derives much of 
its force from the extent of the area over which 
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it was distributed ; and to treat it asif it were 
far more generally known than it really was, is 
to give it a weight to which it is not entitled. 
Finally, we must not forget that very often, 


perhaps in a majority of cases, the interpreta- | 
tions put upon these myths are purely arbitra- | 


ry: they may or may not be correct; and 
that, therefore, any conclusion based upon 
them, even when logically drawn, is as doubt- 
ful as are the premises from which it is deduced. 
Against ail of these canons our author offends 
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bibliography, though it only goes back to 1845, 
and consequently does not include the ‘ Essay on 
Slavery and Abolitionism, with reference to the 


A. E. Grimké,’ in 1837. 
tude on the woman question, by the way, is sug- 
gested in her rather scrappy sketch of Mrs. 


Mrs. Stowe’s own atti- | 


make a more deliberate choice of a husband 


| than she who has done little since she put off 


long-clothes but dream, and long, and angle for 


; . | ber other half.” 
Duty of American Females, addressed to Miss | 


Whitney, when she says that this writer ‘‘has | 


nothing to say, of course, against those women 


| evidently called by exceptional talent and ex- 


more or less seriously, and hence it is that we | 


cannot accept her argument as valid, though, as 
has been already said, we do not object toso 
much of the conclusion as refers to the unity of 
the buman race, For reasons other than those 
given, this unity is not only possible, but very 
probable ; and we accept it as being the most 
satisfactory explanation of certain well-known 
facts that has yet been given. But while cheer 
fully admittiag this, we do not by any means go 
so far as to hold with our author that the Indian 
is older than his Asiatic neighbor. This theory 
has at times met with some little favor, but it is, 
we think, without any warrant either in fact or 
logic. The American continent may, it is true, 
be the older of the two, but this ddes not neces- 
sarily carry with it the conclusion as to the pri- 
ority of the Indian. Indeed, the evidence seems 
to point the other way; and while we cannot 
assert it as a fact susceptible of scientific de- 
monstration, yet it is not perhaps going too far 
to say that the tendency to-day among anthro- 
pologists is to the belief that the Indian is de- 
scended from Asiatic progenitors, and hence 
that he must have appeared upon the scene at a 
later day. 

In a concluding chapter our author treats of 
some of the religious beliefs of the Indians, and, 
following Adair, she argues from the similarity 
of the word Yowah or, as he terms it, Yohewah, 
the Great Spirit, with Yaveh, the Jehovah of 
the Hebrews, that the two peoples worshipped 
the same God. To some extent this may have 
been true, for the Indians, as we are told by 
Lafitau, ‘“‘ without the exception of a single 
tribe, adored the sun,” and it is more than proba- 
ble that the Hebrews, in some of their lapses 
into idolatry, may have indulged in the same 
form of worship; but that our Indians alone had 
attained to the sublime monotheistic conceptions 
of the Old Testament is not for a moment to be 
admitted. The idea of the Great Spirit was al- 
together foreign to their methods of thovght, 
and was an outgrowth of the teachings of the 
early missionaries. In the language of Park- 
man, ‘‘the primitive Indian yielding his untu- 
tored homage to One Ali Pervading and Omnipo- 
tent Spirit is a dream of poets, rhetoricians, and 
sentimentalists.” 





Our Famous Women, Hartford: A. D. Worth- 
ington & Co. 1884. 
OF these thirty biographies only six when writ- 
ten were of the dead. With hardly more than 
a single exception, however, the delicacy of 
writing about the living has apparently not been 
felt by the more or less famous women whose 
names are attached to these sketches. Mrs, 
Cooke, indeed, writes of Mrs. Spofford, and Mrs, 
Spofford of Mrs. Cooke, each laying it on with 
a trowel; while Miss Maud Howe’s portrait of 
her mother is a model of impropriety. Mrs. 
Stowe’s account of her sister Catherine Beecher 
is not open to criticisin in this respect, although 
it is faulty in omitting all mention of Miss 
Beecher’s opposition to the anti-slavery move- 
ment, and especially to the participation in it of 
her own sex. The “ list of her published works ” 
given in a foot-note, as supplied by the Messrs. 
Harper, will be generally ‘taken as a complete 


| womankind in this direction.” 


ceptional circumstances out of the common 
walks of womanhood, but she gives a strong 
weight of influence against a general drift of 
We take this to 
be a sentiment unfriendly to female suffrage, 


| whereas the prevailing tone of these biographies 


| is distinctly the reverse. 








The only other excep- 
tion to the rule that we have noticed happens, 
curiously enough, in Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke's 
sketch of Mrs. Stowe herself: ‘‘ Yet she (Mrs, 
Stowe’s mother], with all her charity of mind, 
her fulness of lofty thought, and keen enjoy- 
ment of literature and art, never cried out for 
her ‘rights,’ or clamored for suffrage.” Consid- 
ering that Mrs. Lyman Beecher died in 1816— 
the birth-year, by the way, of Mrs. Stanton, 
who, according to Mrs. Bullard, was the first to 
set on foot the movement for woman suffrage— 
her failure to cry out cannot be thought surpris- 
ing. 

The frequent omission of the birth-year (and 
there are thirteen instances of it) is one of the 
feminine traits of these biographies. Miss 
Phelps exhibits itin writing of Mrs. Livermore, 
and Mrs, Livermore in turn in writing of Miss 
Whitney without more regard to locality than 
to chronology. Partly the subject is to blame 
for an inability to “ give latitude and longitude,” 
as Mrs. Whitney says in the case of Lucy Lar- 
com. Mrs. Terhune (Marion Harland) entreats 
Miss Sanborn—“‘ Please don’t give a post-mortem 
[ante-mortem ?)] air to your paper by recording 
the date of my birth, with a blank left for 
death.” But in general we may infer a care- 
lessness or indifference as to dates which is wo- 
manly because women’s lives and training are 
unfavorable to order and precision. To the 
same cause we should be inclined to attribute 
the want of proportion thanifested by the great 
majority of the contributors to this volume. 
This defect is the more striking because the lite- 
rary art to which most of the writers have some 
claim—often a very high claim—should have 
gone far to correct it. Might we not, too, have 
expected from the novelists among them some 
fitness for the analysis and portrayal of charac- 
ter in the form of biography ? They furnish, on 
the contrary, the most conspicuous instances of 
incapacity. Doubtless, for one thing, they miss- 
ed the scope and freedom of the indefinite com- 
pass which fiction enjoys. Mrs. Howe’s business- 
like account of Miss Mitchell, Mrs, Moulton's 
restrained and well-ordered sketch of Miss Al- 
cott, and the three lives from Mrs. Runkle’s pen, 
easily surpass in literary form all the rest which 
deal with living persons. On the whole, we feel 
inclined to offer this volume (in spite of the inte- 
rest of its contents) as an argument for the high- 
er education of women, made all the stronger 
by the undoubted and just eminence, in various 
inteliectual fields, of the writers whose short- 
comings we are pointing out. 

On this chapter of the higher education we 
gladly quote from Marion Harland (p. 648): 


‘So far from the election and study of pro- 
fessions by women acting upfavorably upon do- 
mestic life, I believe firmly, after a tolerably 
thorough examination of arguments and exam- 
ples on both sides of the quesiion, that the high- 
est and purest interests of the home are pro- 
moted by these. She who need not marry un- 
less won to the adoption of the state of wife by 
pure love for him who seeks her, is likely to 


To this we may add an extract from Mrs. 
Stanton’s tribute to Miss Anthony, apropos of 
what she calls the latter’s “ love-life” (p. 63): 

‘*She has often playfully said, when question- 
ed on this point, that sbe could not consent that 
the man she loved, described in the Constitution 
as a white male pvative-born American citizen, 
possessed of the right of self-government. eligi- 


| ble to the office of President of the great Repub- 





lic, should unite his destinies in marriage with a 
political slave and pariab. ‘No no: when lam 
crowned with all the rights, privileges, and im- 
munities of a citizen, I may give some considera- 
tion to these social problems; but until then, I 
must concentrate all my energies on the enfran- 
chisement of my own sex.’” 





Yalb, Major-General in the 
By Friedrich Kapp. 


The Life of John 
Revolutionary Army. 
Henry Holt & Co. 1884, 

Dr. Kapp’s ‘ Life of Kalb,’ composed in 1862, 
was privately printed in 1870, and bas too long 
been kept from the reading public. John Kalb, 
morecommorly known as the Baron de Kalb, 
was born in the little principality of Bayreuth 
in 1721. He was not a nobleman, but the son of 
a Franconian peasant, and, after receiving a 
little schooling, at the age of sixteen he became 
a waiter, andas such went abroad. Nothing is 
known of bis history until six or seven years 
later, when he turned up as Jean de Kalb, Lieu- 
tenant in one of the numerous German regi- 
ments which formed part of the French army 
under Louis XV. He remained in the French 
army for twenty years, serving under Marshal 
Saxe in the campaigns in the Netherlands, and 
afterward fighting against Prussia in the Seven 
Years’ War. At the close of the latter war he 
became dissatisfied with certain promotions 
which he thought did him injustice, and upon 
marrying a wife of considerable fortune he re- 
tired upon his pension of Lieutenant-Colonel and 
settled near Paris. Soon becoming restless, 
however, he offered his services to the Portuguese 
Government, but they were not accepted. In 
1766 the Duc de Choiseul, then at the bead of the 
French Ministry, sent him on a secret mission to 
America, to observe the condition of affairs in 
the colonies, and see whether the growing hos- 
tility of the latter to the mother country afford- 
ed any opportunity for France to gain an ad- 
vantage over her ancient rival across the Chan- 
nel. On his return from America he was pro- 
mised advancement in the French army, but 
failed to receive it, and he passed several years 
in retirement at his country seat near Paris. 

The accession of Louis XVI. brought back to 
power some of Kalb’s influential friends. By 
their aid he was restored to active service in 
the army, and in 1776 they introduced bim to 
Silas Deane as an officer well fitted by his ta- 
lents and experience for service in America. 
Together with Lafayette, he signed an agree- 
ment with Deane for that service in December, 
1776, and, after some difficulties, succeeded in 
leaving France in a vessel owned by Lafayette, 
and reached America in safety. He was made 
a Major-General by Congress, and assigned to 
the command of the Maryland Divisiov. He 
was constantly with the army in Pennsylvania 
and the Jerseys for the next three years, but 
was not engaged in any battle. In the summer 
of 1780 he was ordered to march with his divi- 
sion to the Carolinas, to relieve General Lincoln, 
then besieged in Charleston. He was unable to 
arrive in time to prevent the fall of Charleston, 
and on hearing of that event Congress appointed 
General Gates Commander-in Chief of the South- 
ernarmy. Three weeks after his arrival Gates 
brought on the disastrous battle of Camden, in 
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which Kalb fought most desperately to stem the 
tide of defeat, but without success. In the midst 
of it he fell, pierced with eleven wounds, and 
died a few days later. 

The book before us clears up for the first time, 
and in a manner which leaves no room for doubt, 
the mystery which bas hitherto surrounded the 
birth and antecedents of Kalb. So little was 
known of these, that Congress, in ordering a 
monument to be erected to his memory, made 
a mistake of eleven years in bis age; and so 
generally was his assumption of nobility ac- 
cepted that Mr. Kapp himself, in his ‘ Life of 
Steuben,’ published in 1859, always speaks of 
him as ** Von Kalb.” New light is shed, too, on 
the purposes of France in her policy with refer- 
ence to the colonies. Possibly Mr. Kapp hardly 
does justice to the Gallic enthusiasm of which 
Lafayette was the exponent ; but certain it is 
tbat the French Ministers and the ruling class 
in France cared but little for the colonies and 
their aspirations, aud intended to use them mere- 
ly as a means of doing injury to England and of 
achieving personal renown for themselves. The 
Comte de Broglie, who was Commander-in-Chief 
at Metz, and who had introduced Kalb to Deane, 
writes to Kalb just before his departure a long 
letter, in which he charges him to impress upon 
the Americans the necessity of obtaining a com- 
mander-in-cbhief from Europe, a man of exalted 
rank, ‘‘ who would unite the position of a gene- 
ral and president of the council of war with the 
title of generalissimo, field marshal, etc.,” and 
who would not consent to expatriate himself for 
more than three years, but would expect “large 
pecuniary considerations.” It is bardly neces- 
sary to add that, on his arrival in America, 
Kalb ‘‘ was convinced of the utter impractica- 
bidity of De Broglie’s projects, and buried them 
among his papers.” 

Of Kalb’s own character a most just and mo- 
derate estimate is given. He was aman of fair 
talents, of considerable ambition, fond of work, 
and faithful to bis duty. He was devoted to his 
wife and children, and led an upright life inan 
age of profligacy. He was an adventurerand a 
soldier of fortune, but these words are not used 
in an offensive sense, for in the age and the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed they give no 
offence. He had no country: 


‘*A state in duodecimo, like the Bayreuth of 
that period, where the individual bas no attrac- 
tion but that of brute force to fasten him to the 
body politic, where the inhabitants have nota 
single higher interest in common, and where the 
payment of taxes and blind obedience are the 
sum of human life—a parish pound like this is 
not a country, and can never arouse the senti- 
ment of patriotism or national honor. . ; 
Had Kalb remained at home his birth and li- 
neage would have hopelessly excluded him from 
any career of military ambition higher than 
that of a corporal in one of the two regiments of 
his hege lord. Perhaps tbe latter would have 
sent bim into foreign parts like so many of his 
neighbors before and after him. Among tbe 
Anspach prisoners taken at Yorktown are two 
privates of the name of Kalb, Possibly they 
were nephews of the General.” 


The assumption of a title to which he had no 
right does not stamp him as an impostor. He 
adopted this, as he would follow the fashions of 
the day in dress, as a necessity, because the 
privilege of holding commissions in the army 
was then limited to the nobility; and in an age 
when the nobility comprised all goo? society, it 
was natural that “the favored class of that day 
good-naturedly acquiesced in the nobility of any 
one who managed to assume the title and the 
external badges of the order, without inquiring 
closely into his pedigree.” 





‘*The struggling colonies were always of se- 
condary importance to his ambition; they fur 
nished Kalb with the opportunity to display his 
devotion to the French King, from whom he ex 
pected more substantial reward and recognition 
of bis efforts in their behalf. In his eves they 
were but the steps of the ladder of fame and dis 
tinction, on which he desired to mount for the 
purpose of acbieving in France still higber ho 
nors and benefit.” 


~ 
Yet “ Kalb was a soldier and in every respect 


a man of honor in the military sense and spirit 
of bis time.” He came to America in no hope of 
pecuniary gain, but atgreat pecuniary sacritice ; 


and his letters to his wife constantly expressed | 


the fervent wish to be able to return to his fam- 
ily and the comforts of his home at an early 
date. To his mind his service in America and 
the sacrifices engendered by it were necessary 
steps to his military advancement. But, having 
accepted that service, he gave to it his best ef 
forts, impelled by a sense of duty no less power 
ful in its influence than the lofty aspirations of 
Lafayette or the stern patriotism of the native 
generals; and he ‘fell nobly fighting on the 
field of the soldier of honor, happy in the acci- 
dent which identified this honor with the inte- 
rests of freedom.” He was worthy of the admi- 
rable memorial which his countryman has here 
reared to him. 





Modern Reproductive Graphic Processes. By 
James 8. Pettit, First Lieutenant First U.S. 
Infantry. (Van Nostrand’s Science Series. } 
1884. 


Of the negative in preparation the author 
Says: 


“It (the plate) is then ready for the collodion, 
which is almost universally used for a body, as 
it is particularly suitable for holding the pre 
cipitable salts of silver. (On p. 6S he says: 
‘* Toe gelatine bromide of silver process ts des 
tined to take the lead in photography,” which 
Is true, as collodion ts almost out of usa) . . 
As soon as the collodion stiffens, the plate is 
immersed in the pitrate of silver bath. This is 
accompanied by a chemical change. The iodine 
and bromine talts change properties with the m1 
trate of silver, and give birth to the iodide and 
bromide of silver and nitric-acid salts,” 


A great part of the book is made up of off 
hand pseudo-scientific talk like this. 
Of wood-cutting we read: 


** Wood engraving bas in the past thirty years 
grown Into a wonderful degree of excellence, 
and has widened into a range of application that 


} covers almost all degrees of artistic reproduc 


tion, As a* process’ it is not surpassed by any 


| Known invention, tiuless perhaps tt be the photo 


| surface witha wash of black 


Wuart determined the selection of the author | 


of this little manual for its composition it is 
difficult to conceive, since there is no internal 
evidence of his fitness. Of his literary abilities 
slight notice may be taken—they merit no more; 
but it does not appear tbat he has the least prac 
tical knowledge of any one of the processes his 
book is intended to teach. These are the various 
forms of photograpby, chromo-lithographby, sun- 
dry copying processes, etching, engraving, litho 
grapby, the callographic processes, woodcutting, 
etc., etc.; even stereotyping being introduced. 
The carelessness in compilation even of the 
second band information, which seems to be all 
that the author has on the subject, may be seen 


| 


| the bromide of silver.” 


gravcure etc, . Photographs of 
pPalotings, engravings, etc., bave frequently to 
be much reduced in size, and it is very difficult 
to work out an exact copy of the original.” 


PTOCESS, 


We give at random a few of the dicta of the 
author, some of whose conclusions remind us of 
the epitaph of Lady Mary Burke: “ The elec 
trotyping of objects of the mast delicate nature, 
such as daguerrecty pes and negatives (whitch are 
The 
* Wood 
engravings may be electrotyped by coating the 


metallic), is now done with perfect ease.” 


brackets are the author's, the italics ours 


lead and then placing 
the block in the current (what current?) by a 
connecting wire.” * For 
lution of cyanide of silver 


lepositing silver a so 
in cyantde of potas- 


stum is used.” Gelatine plates “are prepared 
with an excess of the f, preferably 
The gelatine " 

po ) 


Thisis pretty much what we might call" sci 


sensitive sal 
is fhen 


dried and ts warmed and red on the plate.” 


” 


ence as she ts wrote We have given more at 


| tention to the book thanit is worth, but had the 


from the statements on two pages regarding | 


that chimera, photography in colors : 


“The science of photographing colors is not 
yet fully developed ; enough has been accom- 
plished to show the possibility of it, and we 
may expect the discovery of the secret at no 
very distant day. In fact, a German photo 


grapher has succeede { in taking some good color | 


work, but it fades out very quickly” (p. 64). 
“The discovery of a means of photographing 
color has been announced at stated intervals, 
but investigation has revealed the fact that the 


color has been introduced im the printing and | 


was not found in the negative” (p. 125). 

The practical directions surpass in absurdity 
and profound ignorance anything of the kind 
we remember: 


“If, then, we make three negatives, interpos 
ing between the sensitive plate and the object, 
first a green glass, then an orange, then a violet 
one, we will get plates upon which for the first 
tbe red rays will bave bad the least effect, for 
the second the blue, and for the third the vellow 
rays. The process, then, as used by M. Gros 


/ and M. Ducos du Hauron, consists in the pro- 


A man of Kalb’s antecedents and tempera- | 


ment, at the age of fifty-six, has few of the illu- 
sions and but little of the enthusiasm of a Lafay- 
ette at the age of nineteen. 


duction of three negative plates, as described 
above, preserving tbe same dimensions in each. 
The negative obtained with the green glass 
serves for the priating of the red monochrome, 
the second for the blue, and the third for the 
yellow.” 

There is no explanation prior to this except 
the remark, in connection with photography in 
colors, “‘ It may be interesting to learn something 
of the work already accomplished”: and we are 
left to suppose that the results above described 
have some basis in fact, whereas the whole thing 
belongs to the region of fantastic empiricism. 


publishers given it as much it would never bave 
appeared in print. 
Journal dun Bow ‘arts pendant La 
By Edmond Biré. Paris: 
New York: F. W. Christern. 
M. Birt has not attempted to describe the 
blood-curdling scenes of that fearful period of 
the French Revolution which has been so aptly 
named ‘‘ The Terror.” By a careful study of the 
journals and pamphlets published in those days, 
and of documents of every kind collected during 
many years of diligent research, he has pene- 
trated, so to speak, behind the scenes, and seen 
the actors in their undisguised character. He 
supposes himself to be a goud citizen of Paris of 
the Revolutionary period, who writes daily in 
his diary his observations on men and things; 
and the minute details he has noted give an ap 


eos de 
Terreur. Jules 


Gervais; 


pearance of reality to this assumption, which 


| raignment of the present Republic. 


greatly enhances the interest of the book. A 
royalist of the deepest dye, the author sees no- 
thing good in the Republic; he does not believe 
tbat form of government possible in France, and 
it is evident that, while assuming to write from 
the sta: {point of a royalist of the ante-Revolu- 
tionary period, his arguments aim at the ar- 
But, in bis 


| appreciation of the men of the Convention, he 


indulges in no vague denunciations: his alle 
gations are supported in every case by well-sub- 
stantiated proof—the testimony of contempora- 
ry writers, the official records of the Govern- 
ment, and often the public declarations and 
writings of the individuals themselves. This 
careful sifting of evidence enables M. Biré to 
correct the mistakes—not always involuntary — 
of several historians of the Revolution, particu- 
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larly of M. Louis Blanc, whom he takes to task 
more than once for misrepresenting facts. 

It is strange to think of Robespierre, Danton, 
Camille Desmoulins, Billaud Varennes, Saint- 


| 


Just, and other terrorists of thatilk,proclaiming | 


their devotion to the monarchy as late as 1791, 
and even 1792; yet their declarations stand on 
record, 
spierre, avowed that when the insurrection of 
August 10 was undertaken, “there were but 
tive men in France who wanted the Republic.” 


Pétion, in his accusation against Robe- | 


The conclusion arrived at, after a careful exam- 


ination of the facts, is, 
the Convention wanted the Constitution of 1791, 
and consequently the monarchy, while a mino- 


that the greater part of | 


} 
} 


rity were working in the interest of the Duke of | 


Orleans (“‘Egalité”), in whom they hoped to 
find a pliant tool. The struggle of ambitions led 
to crime, and, 
Baudot, they “‘ obeyed fatally this necessity: to 
kill iu order to not be killed.” 

As niight be expected,the author makes a pan- 
egyric upon Louis XVI. He endeavors to show 
by numerous documents that this unfortunate 
King acted in good faith when be accepted the 
Constitution of 1791, and that his whole course 
subsequently was dictated by the sense of the 
obligation he had contracted, and was not the 
consequence of a weak or vacillating mind. The 
mass of authorities quoted is so great that the 
notes form more than balf the bulk of the vol- 
ume, showing the author’s indefatigable indus- 
try and regard for truth. The student of French 
history, if not the general reader, will find much 
to interest him in this unpretending book, and 
though it may dispel some of his cherished illu- 
sions with respect to the Girondists, who died 
victims of the Terror, he will recognize in it the 
work of an honest man. 
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59 WALL STREET, 


Members 





























Issuzt COMMERCIAL AnD TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use tn 
THis COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. ice. cabinet size, $1 bu 
perdozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue 5,000 
subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publisbers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 












































RITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSA YS.— 
Reprinted from the Natio, and in some measure 
supplying the place of the first two volumes of the pa- 
per, now very scarce. oe 12mo, price $1.50. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of pi 
HEN« i HOLT & CO., New York. 
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Macmillan&Co.’s| pace am as 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. | THE MEISTERSCH AFT S? STE, V/ 


_— | By Dr. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL 
Price, 30 cents ; Annual Subscription, $5. A wonderfully simple and practical method, enabling any one to learn, with scarcely any ef 
fort, to speak fluently and correctly 
SPANISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 
Pupils learn to speak from the very first lesson in long and connected sentences. Exact pro 
nunciation given. All exercises corrected and all difficulties explained free of charge. Ten weeks 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 





NO, 200... 0. cesses eens SEPTEMBER, | study sufficient for entire mastery of every-day and business conversations, 
| From the Nation, New York: “This is, without doubt, the best system yet devised for learning to speak a for 
Contents : | eign language in a short time.” \ 
4 | Send $5.00 for books in each language, with privilege of answers to all questions and correction of exercises 
Sample copies, Part I, 25 cents each language. 
i. THE NORTHUMBRIAN BORDER. M. Creighton. Se oie uo y 
2, WILKES AND LORD SANDWICH: a Dialogue. ESTES & LAURIAT, 299-305 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
H. D. T. alla aaa 2 . 
3. EL PLAGIO: A Mexican Story. r . Pe , ; , ” 4 
) ) , 
4. THE DECAY OF GENIUS. J. P. Sahaffy. Rindey sor the Nation / vreparatt nC vy Hlarvara 
5. A GEN#*ALOGICAL SEARCH. J.E. C. 
- , . Tr) . , tr i rT . olleces t phrevs Lb ts v 
6, MITCHELHURST PLACE, Chap. XIV.-XVII. (RUSSELL’S PATENT), - — ap 7 rt eager ogp~ ieee now 
7. REVIEW OF THE MONTH. ee Ser Ses See See Sai ee 
more and Entrance examinations and has one vacancy 
pos wet There will be two vacanctos for resident pupils to 
Price 15 cents. Annual subscriptions, including dou September. For circulars address 
bie Christmas number, $1 75. F. R. Huwrureys, 129 W) Chester Park 


Boston, August, ISS84 


‘ Tagen SW’. STOA 


TUTOR POR HARVARD 


The -inglish Illustrated 


Magazine. 


OS Chestnut Street, Boston 
i Wo sicos Sav sncacntonianecess SEPTEMBER, : : = 
soe IROCA WAY TEACHERS AGENCY 
CONTENTS: Times Building, Chicago, will supply auperinten 
1, “SWEET PEAS.” Engravea by F. Schlady from a dents, grade teachers, —— With positions tn Coen 
picture by G. Leslie. K.A. Frontispiece. tral, Western, and Southern States for ensul ima your 
°. THE TOUR OF COVENT GARDEN. austin Dobson | TO receive the current numbers in a convenient 








With Blastrations. form. Substantially made, bound in cloth, with F af you" aes 1  Seeve 
3, THE WOMEN OF CHAUCER. The Rev. Alfred Aim’ | 7 ; LAQAUAt—uV0. ©. 
ger. Illustrated by H. Kviaud. The Nation stamped on in gold. Holds one haat aitaneees  Shine 
4. CRICKET. Andrew Lang. With Illustrations. volume. Papers easily and neatly adjusted. Mv A Tren St., Bost Mas« 
6. FRIEDE. A Village Story. By E. Hullah. : i 
6. GREECE IN 1884. J P. Mahaffay. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1. 
7 AN AUTUMN NIGHT IN ORKNEY. D.H. B. : aan . ne 
® SEO ARMONSRS PRENTLOMA Chapter EXt. con | “OU Fetter of Ge Bation, Box WA, Wants. 
tinued, XXII. (conclusion). Charlotte M. Yonge. New York. | GENTLEMAN ANT mY WIT: 
Ornaments, initial letters, etc., etc. . ; fa we cht tren { th ir own, will take into their 
This magazine, with its careful editing, its refined id y. “7 ’ / a le | ty, Sanaa te soe y Pr p- Tn ond ex. 
spirit, and its delightful pictures, grows constantly Lmpoi tant = {nnounc CME ut . cejlent reference fhe advantages of Adams Academy 





if desired. Address * &."" Quincy, Mass 





more attractive; this number\July)is a model one.— ara ceneel 
New York Tribune. NOW READY : | HARVARD ray) ‘ ' 
The new edition of HADLEY'S GREEK) § <« 4. Six years’ experience as private tutor, desires 
' : : pupils to prepare for college Rest of references given 
Now ready Part XIX., Sumer is Icumen itn—Tirarsi. | GRAMMAR, revised and in part rewritten by Address J. PL, 17 Dunster St.. Cambridge 
Price $2. Prof. F. D. Allen, of Harvard University. VASSICAL MASTERSHIP WANTED 


ae i ° Teachers of Greek should examine the new edi ( A Harvard craduate of ISS\, previously success 

4 Dictionary of Music and | « var | fll in New Bngland now Greek’ Master In a hureh 
- a ” 7 tion of HADLEY S, GREEK GRAMMAR before be Dearding school for boys, desires to teach Claasics ina 
. . chureb day school or city high school, bast or West. Will 
ginning with another class, assist in Pnglish, French, and German. Able « 











} ers ~ discipli 
Musicians. cearate echolas, apt to teach. Mighet r 
7 cla ae 4 price. * = rences, including Randueiones : Addr — He on 
By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. Edited by | “*°D@08e Price.......-.. of the Nation. 
nie » demiak. e Single copy mailed to any teacherof Greek upon : 
E Sir George Grove, D.C.L. receipt of the exc hange price. Descriptive Education TANTED=—BY A GRADUAT! F 
; al Catalogue, containing full list of Latin and Greek ‘iH a ail seg pate splie che as 
Fy text-books, sent to any teacher upon application. a liege Sahat See eee noe am 
‘ To be completed in Four Volumes. D. APPLETON & CO., Publish a | phere dg A ,-y in m oe Atv 
} Volumes i to 3, Svo cloth. Price $6 each. Ready. ae Se. = ees satisfactory, Address mae 8.Jaeen 
" New York, Boston, Cc hicago, San Francisco. a oe Brandon. Mi i 
q 3, and 5 Bond-st., New York. meinen hearin 
PAA Ts ) POSTTID yar > , 
A Record of pase ; . ] {INTE POSITION IN A PRI- 
9 , , sc . shanti = aided “ 
fox ? ? vate school, or private pupils, by a Smith 
ELLE NV WA FSi) NT The Le alia Orat Vs of graduate of experience. A at L. M.. 
oie ot _ =o Care of Publisher of Nation, 
/ 25 Presidential Campaigns. . : nem 
¥ Arranged and Edited by Anna Buckland. With | 22 Fine Portraits. , (RECENT Par 173 
Portrait. 12mo, $1 5v. | x5 Chapters. TV = ftw et enaprageapt A : : “ a 
£ | 0 Biogra hies. rm Oliece a8 Aa private utor to pre- 
The book gives a charming son of a noble- -minded | r consies history of Political Parties. pare a candidate for the final examination for admis 
woman who possessed not merely mechanical genius, sod tr ae sion to that College, in Exgfish, Latin. Physics. Chemis 
but high iiterary enccwments.—London Atheneum, Regarded by the newspapers of the land as the most) | fo" oi Mathematics ssi alia alas = — 
“ popular book published in a generation. = ioe atnematices 
A rare lite is set forth in this book. . . . Weare tinted on elegant er and handsomely bound. JOHN HESRY Liviseston 
grateful for such a life. and recommend heartily the Price, delivered, in cloth, $1.25 : in paper. on'y $1. Tivoli, Dutchess County. N. ¥ 
book which brings it before us. We wish for this L. K. sSTROUSE & CO., Publishers, ve Nassau St.. New 
brochure of a rare life a wide circulation.—New York | york. Send forone. The trade supplied "4\ rn BY 4 REFINED. C 
Observer. ] she schon es . FINED, CAPA 
, - ble person, a position in a family as con 10 
The feature of her life which has most interest is the . , Me penton 
one here indicated—the unfolding of the steps by which | ~ ous Hopkins rd Ni CVS sity, rele — Ban peli n. nol rete pene — Has had expert 
sne passed from the certainties of scientific truth to "hen Sn. T.° P.O Box 250 j N.Y 
th> different certainties of the belief in God and in his . on . panne vacinse Mi nS SN: Ae 
revelation of truth to man. There is much instruction BA I P I I M¢ IR E. 
in the story of her life fu- thousands of women who are ] ae 7 AN D.—A TDOW LADY OF 
; 220 a 
: reaching out boldly to the bighest thought of the new —_—_ otuantien one yMpanion to four children resid 


day.—Boston Sunday Herald. 





. = — ing on e farm. Services nominal. No cr nenornentic n 
Programmes of the work proposed in the Uni- other than a pleasant bome. *z.. 


Mr 
New Book by the Author of “ The Heir of Redcly fe," | versity and Collegiate courses for the next aca- Box 208, Newburgh, N.Y. 


&e., &e. 7 
demic year will be sent on application. F. W. CHRISTERN 
THE ARI TRER'S cN- reesei oP West Qeeeeiins Geet. Mee * . 
THE RMOURER'S PRE STU DENTS’ ROOMS TO LET 7 West Twenty-third Street, N ork, 


ee = , = a “ +iu wter of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Faris 
tices. By C harlotte M. Yonge, Author ot* The Heir IN CAMBRIDGE AND BUSTON Importer 0 Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
of Redcly ffe," * Daisy Chain,” &c., &c. i2mo, $1 50, ito, eben . , Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on 
Address Brap ey & SToRER, 40 State St., Boston. demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
_ , . books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as tasued, 

oon] POOR'S JA Pers. T AAS 

AT a, oo CHOOL BOOAS IN FOREIGN LAN 
MACMILLAN & CO., 6S“ fusges, Miscellaneous Books tn Foren Lan | “WE BUREAU OF REVISION EDITS 


< . - - guages. Catalogues on application authors’ MSS. for the press. Compilations mae 
112 Fourth Avenue, New York. CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 TremontSt., Boston for publishers. Dr. Trrus M. Goan, LWW E EL 56th St, N "Y. 
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SC FERC 
iS , a > a | 
An Illustrated Weekly Fournal Devoted to the Diffusion of Scientific 


News, with Discussions, Book Notices, Correspondence, Reports of 











Meetings, Notes, Comments, ete. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS include many of the American leaders in Science—professors in 
universities and colleges, workers in the various scientific departments of the National and State 
Governments, heads of observatories, laboratories, museums, schools of science and technology, the 
active members of scientific associations and other original authorities; besides contributors from 
other Countries. 

THE SCOPE of the journal includes all branches of scientific inquiry and discovery, Phy- 
sics, Chemistry, Biology, Geology, Ethnology, Astronomy, Mechanics, Mathematics, and also the 
scientific discussion of questions in History, Political Economy, Psychology, etc. 


ITS AIM is to give the general results rather than the detailed processes of investigation ; 
to present in a clear, readable, and attractive manner such reports of progress as will interest and 
instruct those who are not especially expert in the particular subject which may be under discussion. 


AS READERS (;)>'"Nce” desires to enlist all who wish to follow intelligently the rapid 


° ° ° ISy py, ° ° ° 
progress of investigatic ie,” Rey, the world. It already reaches the principal men of science 
“i 2 “Ne 


Ul) L 


and the chief libraries and reac *& 5. _ the country. It now seeks to secure the attention of 


- . “YES , , 
Physicians, Clergymen, Lawyers, ana . ‘ xers, and especially of intelligent men and women in 
other walks of life, whose studies and pursuits should lead them to take an active interest in a 
fresh, trustworthy, and comprehensive record. 


‘‘ScrENCcE ” belongs to no clique or set. It has no local or partisan bias. It seeks to ascer- 
tain and state the truth. To secure this impartial character, the Editor of ‘“ Science” has the sup- 
port of a “ Science” Company, the managers of which reside in Cambridge, Boston, New Haven, 
Baltimore, and Washington, and hold frequent meetings for the consideration of its interests. 


Special Notice in Regard to the Association Meetings.—* Science ” 
for several weeks will contain abstracts and full reports of the most inte- 
resting papers contributed to the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at Montreal, and the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at Philadelphia, enabling every one to fol- 
low the proceedings of these great conferences. 


TERMS, $5.00 PER YEAR. FOREIGN COUNTRIES, $6.00. 





Vol. IV., containing full series of reports of the 
proceedings of each section of both the British and the 
American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, $2 oo. 


ADDRESS PUBLISHER OF “SCIENCE,”4 BOND STREET, NEW YORK 








